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TARGET PRACTICE AT A BOSTON FORT. 


New England and Other Matters. 


LTHOUGH the General Theological Li- 
A brary in Boston is a relatively small 
collection of books, there are few libraries 
anywhere that circulate so widely or exert so 
great an influence. Nearly two thousand 
clergymen in all parts of New England make 
use of it, on terms of such generosity that the 
library even pays the postage both ways on 
two books a month if the borrower lives more 
than twenty miles from Boston. Of the two 
thousand clergymen who send regularly for 
books that their own libraries or the local 
libraries do not contain, about a quarter are 
Methodists, and another quarter Congrega- 
tionalists; the other half includes ministers of 
a dozen denominations. In fact, hardly a 
denomination in New England is unrepre- 
sented. About 250 of the ministers live in 
Maine; 200 each in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Connecticut; 30 in Rhode Island; 
and the rest, about 1,000, in Massachusetts. 
& 

MALL wonder that Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, the most populous town in New 
England, and the richest, feels that it is 

getting too large to handle its municipal affairs 
by the old-fashioned town meeting method! 
The vote cast at a meeting a few weeks ago— 
4,371—shows what the problem is. That vote, 
however, was on a plan that will do away 
with the unwieldy town meeting and yet retain 
the principle of popular government. The 
new plan, which was adopted by a vote of 
three to one, divides the town into a number 


.of vcting precinets,—the selectmen will decide 


how many,—each one of which will elect 27 
citizens to represent it at the town meetings. 
Twenty citizens at large—town officials, legis- 
lators, and others—will also take part in the 
town meetings, so that, if there are eight pre- 
cincts, 236 citizens will express the will of the 
whole town. The meetings, however, must be 
held with open doors, and there is a safeguard 
in the way of a referendum. The plan is 
much like that in operation in Newport, Rhode 
Island. Other large towns will watch with 
interest to see how it works. 
& 

HE men of the coast artillery, stationed 

at the forts that defend our important 

harbors, do not find that time hangs heavy 
on their hands. While the country discusses 
the need of a larger army, a larger navy and 
more adequate defenses for our coast, the sol- 
diers of the regular service keep steadily at 
the work that makes up the routine at most 
of the present posts. The picture at the top of 
this page shows a group of them at target 
practice with a twelve-inch gun at one of the 
forts in Boston harbor. The public sees little 
in the newspapers about Fort Banks, Fort 
Andrews, Fort Warren, Fort Strong, and the 
others on the islands and the headiands, but it 
has a feeling that they are not to be despised, 
and that the men who garrison them are well 
trained for whatever emergencies the future 
may bring. 

The present system of forts that guard Boston 
from attack by sea bears little relation in 
appearance or effectiveness to the forts of an 
earlier time. The modern forts are so incon- 
spicuous that a person studying the harbor 
from the deck of a steamer sees neither fortifi- 
cations nor guns. A flag on a tall staff may 
attract his attention, and perhaps not far away 
a wharf and well-kept buildings that may be 
storehouses or quarters for soldiers; but the 
forts are there, and the hidden guns command 
every foot of the sea for many miles. The 
defenses are in striking contrast to old Fort 
Independence, on Castle Island, for example, 
which the government abandoned some years 
ago, and which is now a part of the City Point 
reservation, reached by a long bridge from 
the South Boston mainland. The government 
began Fort Independence in 1833 and finished 
it in 1851, at a cost of more than a million 
dollars. It remains one of the best examples 
of heavy masonry in America. But that was 
before modern guns had made granite useless 
for fortifications; moreover, the fort was too 
near the city to be of use in modern conditions. 

The government virtually abandoned the 
fort in 1876, but not until 1899 did it turn 
the island over to the public as a pleasure and 
recreation ground. On the spot where the old 
fort stands, the founders of Boston erected 
defense works in 1634 and set cannon to chal- 
lenge incoming ships. For many years the 
six towns of Boston, Roxbury, Dorchester, 





Newton, Watertown, and Charlestown main- 
tained the fort by special taxation. Later the 
colony built a ‘‘castle’’ on the island, which 
served the double purpose of fort and prison. 
On Georges Island, farther down the harbor, 
there is another old fortification,—Fort War- 
ren,—also historic, and no less picturesque. 
On that island there have been fortifications 
since 1778; although the old fort has never 
figured in actual warfare, its stone prison held 
many famous prisoners during the Civil War. 
& 

F any town wishes to draw its citizens to- 
I gether in the bond of common interest and 
mutual admiration, it can hardly do better 
than to organize a handicraft exhibit such as 
Milton, Massachusetts, recently held in its 
town hall. The surprise of the inhabitants 
suggests that an equal amount of artistic talent 
and industry, awaiting discovery by an enter- 


‘prising committee, may be latent in many 


another town. 
The Milton exhibit contained seven hundred 


articles sent in by men and women, boys and ik 


girls, rich and poor, known and unknown, 
from all over the town. Most of the articles 
were displayed on long tables against a burlap 
dado that ran round the walls. Larger pieces, 
such as furniture, were grouped in the centre 
of the room. Paintings and drawings were 
displayed on the walls. The handiwork was 
carefully classified and arranged, and each 
article bore the name of the maker, and in 
some cases other interesting information. 


The variety as well as the quality of the | jij 
work was astonishing. Needlework predomi- | |jjj 
| ‘‘For the boy who has red blood in his veins and who | 


nated and included embroidery, lace, quilts 
of many kinds, crocheted work, knitting, and 
braided rugs. There were paintings in oil 
and in water colors, miniatures, drawings, 
photographs, wood carving, jewelry, book- 
binding, basketry, wrought-iron and inlaying 
work, brass and copper pieces, furniture, a 


cement table and other articles for garden | | 


use, canned fruit and vegetables, preserves, 
and jellies. There were two violins, a tub 
chair carved by a man of over eighty from a 
log known to have been part of a Milton bridge 
for 220 years, and a full-rigged ship, complete 
to the last detail. 

In a town that has groups of foreign resi- 


dents, tact and persistence on the part of the | | 


committee will bring to light many products 
of handicrafts learned in the Old World, inter- 


esting not merely for their beauty, but because | 
of their difference from what we are familiar | {ij 


with. Such exhibitions have been brought 
together in the tenement quarters of some of 
our cities, to the great artistic and social ad- 
vantage of all who sent and all who saw. 

We Americans need a more intelligent respect 
for the work of the hands; we greatly need a 


better understanding of art, especially in its | |jj 
alliance with things of common utility; we| ff 


need the community sense. A handicrafts 
exhibit in a town ministers to all three needs. 


*® & 


THE MONGOLS OF THE DESERT. 


- ITH the Russians in Mongolia,’’ 
a recent book of travel, in which 


Mr. H. G. C. Perry- Ayscough of ai 


Oxford University and Maj. R. B. Otter-Barry 
collaborated, there is the following description 
of Mongolian life in the Gobi Desert: 
Traversing the Gobi in a native cart seems 
like crossing the Pacific ina dinghy. Assoon 
as the traveler has passed the limit of Chinese 
settlement, scattered Mongol tents are seen 
amid endless vistas of slightly undulant plains, 
with rough grass growing in clumps. The 
Mongol tent, called a yurt, is an umbrella-like 
framework, covered with strips of thick felt. 


The door is low, and a hole in the top lets ty 


out, or rather does not let out, the smoke. 


The people sit cross-legged on rugs of fur or 


felt; for tables they use low stools, and they 
generally sleep on the ground. Always there 
isa small altar, with a cupboard at the bottom. 
Kumiss, or mare’s milk, is kept in a skin 
barrel standing at the door, and each incomer 
is supposed to stir it as he passes with a stick 
that is left standing in it. It has been allowed 
to ferment, and it is very powerful. 

Tea they keep simmering on the fire, but 
they cruelly abuse it with a mixture of milk 


and butter, and with some flavoring that | 


nauseates the European stomach. It is block 
tea—dust compressed into slabs. The men are 
courteous and pleasant, but lazy. Hospitality 
prevails, and destitution is almost unknown. 


® ©& 
A MATTER OF SECT. 


HILE a sergeant of a certain regi- 
W ment, according to the Tatler, was en- 
gaged with a company of the National 
Reservists a short time ago in physical drill, — 
a drill that demands, to say the least of it, a 
small amount of agility,—a private complained 
to the noncommissioned officer in charge that 
he was too old for that sort of practice. 
‘*How old are you?’’ asked the instructor. 
‘*Forty-three,’’ said the private. 


‘* Why,’’ exclaimed the instructor, ‘‘ the 
Romans used to do this sort of thing at the || 


age of sixty !’’ 
‘That may be,’’ said the private, ‘‘but I’m 
not a Roman; I’m a Wesleyan.’’ 
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BUD AND THE (BANK EXAMINER: 
: JED. O'Neil C= = 


with a nervous glance over his 
shoulder. He stepped a little to 
one side, and apparently by ac- 
cident bumped into the kneeling 
examiner. 

‘**] beg your pardon,’’ he 
apologized. ‘‘This vault is so 
small and my legs are so long that I 
can’t seem to find room for them.’’ 
With that explanation he moved 
backward and stood in the open door 
of the vault. Immediately it swung 
gently round, impelled from behind by 
the trembling hands of the stenog- 
rapher. Bud felt the movement of 
the door behind him, and his heart 
beat suffocatingly. He put his hands 
behind him to gauge the progress of 
the door. As he did so the examiner 
rose to his feet. Bud stepped back 
precipitately and stopped the slow 
journey of the ponderous door. 

As Golden walked past Bud into 
the eashier’s room, he glanced sharply 
round the door at the flushed face of 
the little stenographer. 

**T guess I’ll count the silver out 
here,’’ he said; ‘‘it’s too close in the 
vault. Bring it out, will you?’’ 

Bud hesitated. He had no mind to 
give the man a chance to shut him in 
the vault. Neither did he propose to 
leave Miss Wade alone with him. 
‘*Bring out the silver,’’ he said to 
Miss Wade, as he pretended to busy 
himself with the books and papers. 
The frightened stenographer obeyed 
tremblingly ; Bud kept one eye on his 
work and the other on Golden. 

There was dead silence in the bank 
as the three worked. The examiner 
counted the silver and Miss Wade re- 
turned it to the vault. While she was 
bringing out the notes and certificates, 
Bud sat down at the telephone and 
called central. Golden looked round 
sharply. 

**I’m going to have a bite to eat,’’ 


assistant cashier of the 
only bank in Pineville, 
was alternately singing and whis- 
tling in the very joyousness of 
care-free youth. The president 
and the cashier were both away ; 
moreover, Bud was the younger 
brother of the president, and so no fear 
of officials or of red tape kept down his 
Spirits. 
The telephone rang. 
‘*Hello! Yes. No, St. Clair, the 
assistant. ’’ . 
As he listened to the voice that came 
over the wire, his face lengthened 
visibly. 
‘*What’s the trouble?’’ Miss Wade, 
the little stenographer, asked, when he 
hung up the receiver. 
‘Oh, not a thing, except that the 
bank examiner is coming on the next 
train, and that we are to camp right 
here and give him the glad hand, and 
help him to look over things. Here 
it is nearly four o’clock. Isn’t that a 
greenhorn’s luck ?’’ 
He began to straighten out the things 
on his desk. ‘‘Look at me putting the 
mucilage brush in the ink bottle. I’m 
getting rattled already.’’ 
In spite of his air of carelessness Bud 
was worried. It was not uncommon 
for him to be left in charge of the bank 
in the afternoon, but he had never 
been present during a visit from an 
examiner, and knew not what to ex- 
pect. 
A little before five o’clock the exam- 
iner, whose name was Golden, arrived 
and presented his government card 
and signature. Bud explained that in 
the absence of the president and the 
cashier he was in charge, and they im- 
mediately started to work. In accord- 
ance with the official’s request, Bud 
first brought out the currency, which 
Golden counted. There was something 


a ST.CLAIR, the young 

















































































more than $7,000. As Golden turned Bud remarked casually. ‘‘Give me 
away, Bud sighed and looked surrep- HE PUT HIS HANDS BEHIND HIM TO GAUGE THE PROGRESS OF THE DOOR. LaBrake’s hotel, ’’ he said to the 
titiously at the clock. It was after operator. ‘‘ Hello! LaBrake? Oh, 
supper time and he was hungry. this you, Georgie? Well, say, I’m 


‘‘Have you had supper?” he asked the| movement, she lowered the mirror hurriedly, | the revolver in that drawer, but he was not | stranded at the bank without a bite to eat, 
examiner, who was jotting down some figures. replaced it in the case, and again bent over | absolutely sure that he had noticed it there|and I want you to bring me up a lunch. 
‘*No, I’m not hungry, and I want to catch | her work. From behind her came the steady | lately. In his absorption he dropped the band | What you got down there?’’ 
the night train out, so I’m in a hurry to finish; | rattle of papers. Bud was giving his mes-| into the waste basket. Both he and Golden| He listened intently. ‘‘Well, that’s better 
but you can go to supper.’’ sage over the wire. bent to get it, but the official was quicker, | than starving. And, say, you remember the 
‘Oh, nol’? Bud said politely. Miss Wade’s hands shook visibly as she | and came up holding the band. other day, when we were fishing, the sausage 
He could not shut the vault when the official | bent over her work. She dipped her pen| ‘‘My fingers are all thumbs to-day,’”? Bud | I swiped out of your pocket? Well, put in 
was in charge and he could not go to his supper | into the wrong ink, made a blot, and then | said with a laugh. }one like that. Yes, I know it is hard to 
and leave it open. But he looked a little less erased it. When Bud at last hung up the| ‘‘Will you please show me about this, Mr. | digest, but I need barrels of little things like 
cheerful than usual as he thought of the| receiver, she seized a deposit slip and began | Golden?’’ Miss Wade asked. | that. Haven’t had a bite since dinner. And 
ledgers to be balanced, and the loans and dis- | to write rapidly. Bud sauntered over to the} Golden turned his back, and Bud again | say, bring back my sweater. There’s some 
counts and numberless other things to be| examiner. searched the drawer. He opened the other | stuff in the pockets I want. And hustle 
gone over. ‘*You can put the cash back now,’’ Golden | drawer. The revolver was not there. Bud /| up.” 
‘*Just bring my bag, will you?’’ the exam- | suggested. He was still working on his report. | stood still, thinking nervously until Golden| George LaBrake, who was Bud’s ‘‘chum,’’ 
iner asked. | Bud carried the bundles of currency into the | came back. hung up the receiver and sat staring at it. 
Bud brought the bag. Golden took out his | vault. ‘*How long have you been in the bank?’’| He did not know what to make of Bud’s 
blank reports and then set the bag down beside | ‘¢Will you help mea minute, Mr. St. Clair?’’ | the examiner asked, as he came back from | extraordinary requests. The ‘‘sausage’’ he 
him. | Miss Wade asked, when he came out. Miss Wade’s desk. referred to was a six-shooter, and he had said 
‘*Your reserve fund is too low,’’ the exam-| Bud looked at the girl, and the careless; ‘‘About nine months,’’ Bud replied. he needed ‘‘barrels’’ of it. What was Bud 
iner said to the young assistant, as he pre-| expression on his face vanished. She was| Miss Wade began to use the adding machine | doing at the bank without any supper,anyway, 
pared to write his report. | deathly white. He thought that she was tired | and conversation ceased. Bud racked his|and what did he mean about his sweater? 
‘*Yes, it is,’? Bud admitted, ‘‘but we are | out, and opened his lips to tell her to go home, | brains. He had a strong impulse to go for | George had no sweater of Bud’s, and so far 
overloaned, and as a result we are not carry- | | but the queer, strained appeal in her eyes puz- | help or to send Miss Wade, but he was afraid | as he knew, Bud had no sweater. Suddenly 
ing as much cash as usual, because we wanted | | zled him, and he stopped beside her in silence. | that if the man really was a bank thief he|a suspicion came to him and he dashed for 
to keep as good a balance as possible with our | With a glance over her shoulder she shoved | would suspect a trap and escape. Thenaplan|the kitchen. After piling all the food he 














correspondents. ’’ the deposit slip before him. flashed into his mind. could find into. a basket, he ran upstairs and 
‘* Well, you’d better go down and wire} ‘‘He put money in his bag,’’ Bud read. ‘“‘Do you count the silver next?’’ he in-| put on his sweater. Then he hurried up the 

Albany for twenty-five hundred. Ask for| The young cashier crumpled the paper and | quired. street to the bank and pounded noisily on 

legals, two hundred fives and a hundred and | put it into his pocket. ‘Yes. Is there much of it?’’ the door, as he often did when making a 

fifty tens. ’’ ‘*You have that all right, Miss Wade,’? he} ‘About sixty pounds. It’s hard lugging,’’ | friendly call. The door opened and he faced 
‘‘Oh, I can phone the message to the tele- | said calmly, although his heart seemed to be| Bud hinted. Golden. 

graph office,’’ Bud said. climbing into his mouth. He tried to steady| ‘‘Perhaps we had better count it in the} ‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon!’’ George said. 
Sitting down at his desk, he picked up the | himself and to think connectedly. Of course | vault, then. It will save time.’’ ‘*T supposed Bud was alone.’’ 


telephone and gave the number of the telegraph | the girl might be mistaken, yet—he thought! He picked up his blank reports and started| ‘‘Come in, Georgie! What’d you bring?’’ 

office. Then he jotted down the message on | of the revolver in the long desk where Golden | for the vault. As Bud followed along behind, | Bud called out, as if eating were the one thing 

a piece of paper. His back was turned to| was working. He scribbled hastily on a piece | humming carelessly, he made a quick gesture | in life that mattered. 

Golden and Miss Wade. of paper. to Miss Wade. She left her post and crossed| Golden took the cover from the basket and 
The examiner stood making his report by| ‘‘Call him to help you,’’? the message| the room toward the directors’ room. Bud | glanced at its contents. 

the pile of currency. Miss Wade was directly | read. followed the examiner into the vault. ** Does look good, ’’ he remarked, as he helped 

behind him at another desk, with her back| Bud crossed to the desk where the examiner| ‘‘It’s down below there in the chest,’’ he | himself to a piece of pie and passed the basket 

toward him. There was nothing for her todo| was working. A rubber band snapped, and | directed. to Miss Wade. ‘‘I don’t see the sausage, 

for a moment and she seized the opportunity to| the boy seized the chance of opening the} Golden knelt before the safe. ‘‘You are the | though.’’ 

adjust her hair. Pulling out her little ‘‘vanity | drawer to get another. He hurriedly glanced | youngest man I have ever found in sole charge| George laughed. ‘This is it,’’ he explained, 

case, ’’ she opened it noiselessly. As she raised | over the array of rubber bands, stamps, and | of a bank,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Don’t you think | taking out a bottle of coffee. 

the little mirror in front of her face, she sud- | other articles in the drawer. The revolver| you’re pretty young to shoulder so much} Bud sat down and rapidly disposed of bread, 

denly stopped all motion and stared into the | was not there! Bud stood still in dazed un- | responsibility ?’’ meat, doughnuts and pie. George, who had 

glass as if petrified. Then, with a startled | certainty. He was positive that he had put| ‘‘Time will tell,’? Bud replied modestly, | said he would wait to take the basket back 
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with him, kept up a running fire of nonsense; 
but, for all his nonsense, he looked keenly at 
Bud and at the man who had been introduced 
as the bank examiner. 

When Bud finished eating, George took off 
his sweater and handed it to his friend. 

‘‘Much obliged for the use of it,’’ he re- 
marked. Bud slipped it on and thrust his 
hands into the pockets. 

‘*I’m much obliged for your returning it,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘I don’t suppose you ever would 
if I hadn’t asked you.’’ 

‘* Right you are,’’ George said with a 
grin. ‘‘I never let go once I get hold of any- 
thing.’’ 

Golden, who was figuring on his reports, 
was apparently oblivious of their boyish non- 
sense; but George noticed that Bud seemed 
nervous and that he hardly took his eyes off 
the examiner. LaBrake went out through the 
back room with the basket. In the hallway 
he stopped, and stepping into an old unused 
stairway that opened off the hall, sat down on 
the stairs. 


For a long time there was silence in the | 


bank. ‘Then Golden closed his bag, lighted a 
cigar, and looked at the clock. There was 
half an hour or more before train time. He 
glanced at the vault. 

‘*By the way, I guess I’1l take another look 
at the individual ledger, if you’ll get it,’’ 
Golden said, suddenly turning to Bud. 
‘*T’d like to verify my figures. ’’ 

‘*Will you get the ledger, Miss 
Wade?’’ Bud asked. 

‘*Does Miss Wade do all the heavy 
work here?’’? Golden asked with a 
smile. 

Bud flushed crimson. He wanted 
to aecuse Golden and have the sus- 
pense over. But as yet he had no 
actual proof that the man was other 
than what-he pretended to be. In 
fact, Golden’s actions had somewhat 
quieted Bud’s first suspicions, and 
had made him wonder whether, after 
all, Miss Wade had not been mistaken. 
Could he, without further proof, accuse 
a man with good government creden- 
tials ? 

After the official had examined the 
ledger, he buttoned his coat and picked 
up his bag. A wave of desperation 
swept over Bud. His heart leaped 
into his throat and he trembled in 
spite of himself. He could not let 
that bag leave the bank! 

‘*Mr. Golden, ’’ he said hesitatingly, 
‘*T’m a new man, and if I make any 
mistakes I hope you’ll understand 
that I’m only doing my duty as I 
see it.’? 

Golden looked at him curiously. ‘‘I 
think you’re doing very well for a 
young man.’’ 

‘“‘Well, if you don’t mind,’’ Bud 
went on, ‘‘I should like to look into 
your bag.’’ 

He expected to hear Golden protest 
violently ; but the man merely set the 
bag down and opened it. Bud leaned 
forward and pushed the papers in the bag 
aside. Then he stepped back and, white as 
marble, stared at Golden. There was no 
currency in the bag ! 

‘*Tt strikes me you need a few lessons in 
manners,’’ Golden said deliberately. ‘‘Why 
did you want to look into my bag?’’ 

‘*Because you put something in it that 
looked like money. ’’ 

‘*When ?’? 

Bud was silent because he did not wish to 
bring Miss Wade into the discussion. ‘‘I’m 
sorry that I went so far, Mr. Golden,’’ he said 
at last. ‘*I was only doing what I thought I 
had to do.’’ 

‘*You seem to be a little young for your 
job,’’ Golden remarked. ‘‘'To settle the matter, 
we’ll look at the currency in the vault. Bring 
it out.’’ 

Bud went into the vault and tried to open 
the safe, but he was so worried and miserable 
that he could not think of the combination. 
As he glanced nervously over his shoulder, he 
saw Golden talking to Miss Wade. 
got the safe open and brought out the money. 
They counted it hurriedly, and found the 
amount correct. 

‘*Tt’s commendable to be careful, Mr. St. 
Clair,’? the man said. ‘‘I was a little in- 
dignant at first, but of course you meant all 
right. ’’ 

As Bud carried the currency back into the 
vault he felt ashamed and chagrined. By his 
blunder he had insulted an important official. 
He put the currency back slowly, in the hope | 
that Golden would go before he came out of | 
the vault. As he thrust one of the packages 
into its place, the band round a bundle of 
bills broke and the bills fell apart. Bud picked | 
them up, and from force of habit held one of | 
them up and examined it closely. Suddenly 
he started and looked out into the cashier’s 
room. Golden was putting on his overcoat. 
Bud turned his back and examined the bills 
more closely; then he thrust them back into 
place, and with his face as white as chalk, 
hurried out of the vault. 

‘*Mr. Golden,’’ he said, ‘‘you will pardon 
me if I seem stupid and suspicious, but if 





At last he | 


| everything is all right you certainly can have 
no objection to my searching you?’’ 

Golden looked astonished, but replied calmly 
enough, ‘‘Not the least objection, although 
I’ve been in banks where I was treated with 
greater courtesy.’’ 

He took a revolver from his pocket, laid it 


on the desk, and then took off his coat and | 
vest, turned the pockets wrong side out and | 


handed each garment to Bud. Finally he! 


emptied the pockets of his trousers. He opened | 


the bag again, and Bud searched it. There | 
was nothing in it except papers and cloth- 
ing. 

| ‘*I beg your pardon again !’’ 
mered finally. ‘‘I was mistaken. 
mistakes at times.’’ 

‘‘Some of us quite often,’’? Golden replied 
with a short laugh. ‘‘Instead of examiner, I 
seem to be the examined. I shall not be likely 

| to forget this bank. ’’ 

‘*T’m sorry,’’ Bud repeated. 

Golden picked up his bag and went out. 

Miss Wade, much chagrined at having caused 
Bud so much trouble through her mistake, 
| put on her hat and coat and went home. Bud 
| went back into the vault, found his magnify- 
ing glass, and again began to examine the 
currency. The train whistled, rushed into 
| the station, and departed. Bud went through 
| package after package of bills; then he laid 
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had brought in the pocket of his sweater. 
The bogus bank examiner put up his hands 
slowly. 

‘*Turn your back !’’ Bud commanded. ‘‘ Now 
walk over to the vault and open it.’’ 

Golden obeyed. Still holding the gun trained 
on his captive’s back, Bud drove him into the 
rear of the vault. When he had closed and 
bolted the door, he took out his handkerchief 
and mopped his perspiring face. 

‘*My, but it’s hot!’’? he exclaimed in a re- 
| lieved tone. 

‘*You’re right, it is hot,’’ some one replied. 

Bud whirled and saw George standing in 





N the outside the building was as stark 
and forbidding as usual, but inside it 
was different. It was the trunks that 

made the difference—mad trunks that with a 
rattle and clatter poured forth from the freight 
elevator every fifteen minutes, danced into the 
long corridors, jumped aboard trucks and 
leaped off them again, and thumped at study 
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down the magnifying glass and stood staring 
at the piles of notes. There was no longer 
any doubt; every one of the bills was coun- 
terfeit. 

At last he came out of the vault and sat 
down to think. A long time he sat staring 
into space. To Bud St. Clair, working for 
$75 a month, $7,000 seemed a great deal of 
money. 

After a time he rose and examined every 
drawer in the three desks. He went into the 
directors’ room and searched desk, bookcases, 
pictures, and the closet. He found nothing. 
Returning to the cashier’s room, he looked 
round thoughtfully. He crossed the room 
and turned the wastebasket upside down. 
Leaning forward, he gasped in astonish- 
ment. The $7,000 was in the bottom of the 
basket ! 

With pounding heart Bud carried the money 
into the safe, which he then locked. He 
swung the vault door shut, but did not lock it. 
Then he sat down to wait. It did not occur 
to him to call anyone. This was his affair, 
| and he would see it through alone. 

Half an hour passed. The village was 
already growing quiet and most of the lights 
were out; but in the bank they were still 
burning, as they always did at night. Sud- 
denly Bud heard a low scraping sound from 
the rear entrance. He straightened up and 
| listened intently. After a moment he heard 
it again, and this time it continued steadily 
|for two or three minutes. Some one was 
sawing the lock of the door. Bud slipped 
| into the directors’ room. 
| In a few minutes the door at the rear of 
| | the bank opened noiselessly and soft footfalls 
came toward the cashier’s room. With one 
hand in his pocket, Bud crept from his hid- 
ij ing place. Golden was kneeling by the waste- 
basket. 

‘*Hands up!’? 

Bud’s voice sounded in his own ears like a 
battle shout. 

Golden jumped and made a motion toward 
his pocket, but stopped it midway at sight of 
the revolver that Bud held pointed at his 
heart. It. was the ‘‘sausage’’ that George 











doors. Girls received them—girls clad in 
swirling kimonos instead of brown serge uni- 
forms, girls who wore their hair loose instead 
of in tight braids, girls who had forgotten 
about books. It was surely those thumping, 
jumping, jubilant trunks that made the 
change; for every trunk was being packed 
with Christmas, and every trunk was going 
home! 

Brandon Hall ran on wheels so smooth and 
official that you never heard the machinery 
unless you stopped it to ask questions. That 
was just what Linda did on this morning. 

‘**Peter, where is my trunk?’’ 

Peter was part of the machinery, big and 
black, and so deaf that Linda had to ask her 
question three times before he heard her. 

‘*Dunno, miss. Reckon it’ll come up if it’s 
a-coming. ’’ 

But it did not come. 

With her heart turning alternately to ice and 
to fire, Linda hovered by the elevator for 
hours. At last instead of the trunk came a 
summons delivered by Nab, the little black 
gnome of a girl whose part in the machinery 
was that of office messenger. 

You always approached the office through 
fifty feet of silence. Even the bold trunks 
stopped a long way from the office. Trunks 
and Christmas and home could not get in 
there; they simply did not belong. In fact, 
the only thing that did seem to belong with 
‘*Old Grim’’ was her name. 

The mere sight of her waiting erect, —a flat, 
black rectangle standing on end, edged with 
feet and arms and a gray head,—made Linda 
shut her eyes to remember another face; for 
Linda spelled Christmas M-O-T-H-E-R. Old 
Grim’s mouth was wide and so thin that when 
it shut tight it did not seem to have any lips; 
her voice was strong and metallic, 

‘Sit down, Linda. ’’ 

Whatever Old Grim told you to do, you 
usually did. And you never spoke first to 
her, no matter how long she waited, and no 
matter if you had a hot temper that was on 
the point of flashing forth. 

Linda herself had just such a temper, in spite 
of her soft gold hair, and soft pink cheeks, 
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the doorway. ‘‘Where did you drop from?’’ 
he asked in astonishment. 

George rubbed his eyes sleepily. ‘‘Well, I 
thought something was up, so I dropped down 
in the stairway out there to be on hand. I’ve 
been up late for three or four nights, and I 
was so dead tired that I fell asleep. First 
thing I knew was when you yelled. Sorry 
I’m late, but I can’t see that you needed 
much help. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Bud, ‘‘you’re in time to run 
out and hunt up the sheriff for me, anyway. 
I’m going to stay by the bank till we get that 
fellow out of the vault. ’’ 
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and soft dark lashes. It was always discon- 
certing to Old Grim that the girl should look 
so much like some one she had once known. 

‘*T sent for you, Linda, to tell you that you 
need not look for your trunk. You will not 
need it.’” 

‘*But I am going home!’’ 

‘*You settled that matter yourself four days 
ago. You thought that, since I had 
not spoken, Miss Simmons had not 
reported your conduct?’? Old Grim 
smiled. ‘*Why should I have spoken? 
You knew you were on probation. 
You knew that your Christmas vaca- 
tion was at stake. ’’ 

‘¢ But Miss Simmons wouldn’t let me 
stay, and I had to.’’ 

‘“‘Miss Simmons had to bring all 
the girls out on the 12.30 train. You 
had your share of the shopping time. ’’ 

‘*But it wasn’t enough. I wanted 
time to choose something. ’’ 

**Tt was not the first time you’ve 
slipped away from a chaperon. It 
was the third.’’ 

**T am old enough to go about the 
city by myself. In Chicago, at home, 
I always do.’’ 

**But this city is Baltimore, and 
this school is not home.”? ~ 

Linda gave a disagreeable laugh. 
‘*Home! I should think not!’’ 

‘**And it was not the third time 
you have broken the rules of the 
school; it was the tenth. I have 
never had so lawless a girl, and’’— 
there was a significant pause—‘‘and 
kept her.’’ 

Linda’s face glowed with hope. 
‘Then why don’t you expel me, Miss 
Brandon ?’’ 

**T should think,’’ said Old Grim, 
“that the thought of your mother 
would be a reason for your not wish- 
ing me to expel you.’’ 

“Oh, mother! Mother wouldn’t 
mind my being expelled if she could 
have me with her!’’ 

‘*Are you so very sure that your mother 
wants you with her as much as that, Linda?’’ 

For a person who, you knew, understood noth- 
ing at all, Old Grim sometimes said painfully 
penetrating things. Linda remembered the first 
time she had ever seen Old Grim. It had been 
on a September morning in Paris. Sheand her 
mother were taking their coffee in the graveled 
garden of their pension. Linda noticed the 
square back of a woman at a table near by. 
There was no one else in the garden and the 
stranger seemed absorbed in the Herald; so 
Linda had talked freely, very freely—for her 
mother had ‘‘taken a notion, ’’ as the softest of 
mothers sometimes will do, and had to be talked 
to. It was a talk that made Linda rush from 
the table and that made her mother cry, but it 
was not really so very bad or so very different 
from other talks. Who ever would have sup- 
posed that it would prove the last talk she was 
to have with her mother before they parted? 

That morning Linda had waited a long time 
for her mother to come upstairs to be forgiven. 
When at last she went to look for her, she 
found her still in her seat in the garden; but 
the woman with the square back was sitting in 
Linda’s chair, talking. They both saw Linda. 

‘*Now!’?’ the strange woman said. Linda’s 
mother looked white and old. 

‘*Linda,’’ she said, ‘‘I have decided to send 
you to boarding school. This is Miss Brandon, 
of Brandon Hall. She is sailing to-morrow. 
You are to go with her.’’ 

The world went reeling round Linda. Her 
own mother was willing to ship her off with a 
perfect stranger the very next day! The girl 
stood, white as paper, looking at them. Then 
she turned and went to her room. She had 
looked into Old Grim’s face and had seen that 
she would have to go. Only afterward did 
Linda realize who had contrived the bustle of 
preparation that left her never a moment alone 
with her mother before the steamer sailed. 
Linda thought that all out afterward, for 
during the fall she had much time to think 
about herself and about her mother. 

‘“*You have not answered my question, 
Linda,’’ said Old Grim. 

‘*Mother wouldn’t mind how many rules I 
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bamboo stuck into the soft bottom in 
regular lines. When the tide is out, 








an oyster grower can walk in his 
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oyster park and inspect the crop sus- 





ISHING is one of the oldest occupations | 
in Japan, and the people of that coun- | 
try have shown great skill in devising | 


ways and means of fishing and of cultivating 
the products of the sea. 


Within a few years, as a result of fishing | 
privileges and new fishing grounds obtained in | 


the war with Russia, the Japanese 
fisheries have become the most valu- 


pended on the bamboo stalks. Later, 


when the oysters are big enough, the | 


grower removes them from the bamboo and 
puts them on suitable bottoms to grow and 
fatten. 

Among the fishes cultivated in Japan, none 
receives more attention than the goldfish, 
which holds a prominent place in the lives of 
the people. China, probably, furnished many 
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general name of kombu, which is one 
of the staple foods of the country. 
From various seaweeds with soft, 
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pulpy fronds the Japanese make a 
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kind of glue, which they dissolve in 
boiling water and use as a stareh for 


tiles, and in many other ways. 
seaweed-glue industry dates from about 1670, 
and is now conducted in several hundred 

establishments. 
A very interesting and very valuable seaweed 
product is the vegetable isinglass. It is made 
from seaweeds that are rich in jelly; 





able in the world. That preéminence 
is owing to various causes: the geo- 
graphic position of Japan, which 
with its long coast line and its nu- 
merous islands extends diagonally for 
three thousand miles through thirty 
degrees of latitude and thirty-eight 
degrees of longitude, and reaches 
from boreal to tropical climes; the 
great abundance and variety of fishes 
and crustaceans in the neighboring 
waters; the high place that all kinds 
of fish and water products hold in 
the domestic economy of the coun- 
try; the large number of persons— 
estimated at two and a half millions 
—who live by fishing; and the zealous care 
that the government displays in promoting 
the fishing industry and the welfare of the 
fishermé@h. 

Although Japan has only one-half the pop- 
ulation of the United States, it has twenty 
times as many fishermen as we have, and a 
correspondingly large number of persons are 
dependent on the industry. Probably one 
person in every five in Japan, including men, 
women, and children, is supported by the 
products of the waters that surround the archi- 
pelago. 

When it comes to eating products of the 
sea, the Japanese have few prejudices. When 
I was in the vicinity of Nagasaki, the great 
port on the western side of the archipelago, I 
found that the fishermen ate fishes that were 
known to have poisonous properties. Among 
the commonest and cheapest of the Japanese 
food fishes are sharks, which are brought into 
the markets and butchered much after the 
manner of beef in our own country. Raw 
fish is one of the national foods. Your repug- 
nance is likely to be overcome the first time 
you taste that dish, for, as prepared and served 
by the Japanese, the thin, cold, boneless slices 
of perfectly fresh fish, eaten with chopsticks 
and dipped in soy-bean sauce, are delicious. 
Other sea foods that may appear at a Japanese 
dinner are fish soup, fried’ fish, baked fish, 
fried eels in rice, pickled eggs of sea urchins, 
dried octopus, boiled abalone, seaweed jelly, 
kelp salad, and shredded whale cartilage. 

The most valuable of the Japanese fisheries 
are those for herring, sardine, bonito, mack- 
erel, tunny, anchovy, salmon, yellowtail, 
cuttlefish, prawn, whale, and seaweed. 

The Japanese whale fisheries have recently 
attained very large proportions. Instead of 
discarding the whale meat, the Japanese use 
it for food. In fact, one good-sized whale will 
supply a large town with fresh meat for several 
days. 

Japanese oysters are of excellent quality and 
are very ingeniously cultivated. One method 
is to collect the young oysters on pieces of 
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years ago the original stock from which the 
numerous varieties of Japanese goldfish have 
been bred. It is said that in the old feudal 
days in Japan, even when famine was-abroad 
in the land, the trade in goldfish still flour- 
ished. The present demand for goldfish seems 
to be unlimited; many thousands of persons, 
men, women, and children, make a living by 
growing goldfish for market, and hundreds of 
peddlers carry the fish through the city streets 
or along the country roads in wooden tubs 
suspended from shoulder bars. The leading 
goldfish centre is Korijama, where there are 
350 ‘‘farms’’ at which the different varieties 
of goldfish are bred. The common forms of 
goldfish are well known in the United States, 
but some of the most striking varieties have 
not yet been introduced here. Among the 
most peculiar types is the ranchiu, or maruko, 
which has warts on its head, no 
back fin, and a round body; it 
has lost the power to balance 
itself properly, and actually 
swims upside down. 

The branch of salt-water in- 
dustry in which Japan far sur- 
passes all other countries is the 
gathering of seaweed. In the 
United States, although our 
seaweed resources are perhaps 
not inferior to those of Japan, 
the annual crop of marine vege- 
tables is worth only $40,000. In 
Japan, the annual crop of sea- 
weed products is worth not less 
than $2,000,000. The Japanese 
gather almost every kind of sea- 
weed. The local consumption 
is enormous, and they export 
immense quantities of prepared 
seaweeds to China, America, 
Europe, and elsewhere. 

Among the most valuable of 
the seaweeds are the kelps, which are taken 
in immense quantities on the more northern 
coasts of Japan. They are prepared for 
market in a great variety of ways under the 








A TRAINED CORMORANT ON 
ITS CAGE. 


they are boiled in fresh water, and 
then the pulpy mass is strained 
through coarse cloths. The Jap- 
anese use this product in preparing 
food jellies, and export it to Western 
countries for use in making culture 
media for bacteria. 
able that the identical seaweeds from 
which the Japanese prepare this 
product, worth $1,000,000 a year to 
them, and extensively exported to 
the United States, grow on our own 
coasts ; yet our fishermen do not use 
a pound of them. 

A red seaweed, known in Great 
Britain and America as laver, is 
cultivated by the Japanese in an 
ingenious way. They push bundles of brush 
or bamboo into the muddy bottoms of various 
bays for the purpose of intercepting seaweed 
spores, which cling to the brush. The plants 
grow rapidly and are gathered between Jan- 
uary and the spring equinox. The best grounds 
for cultivating the 
laver are in Tokyo 
Bay, and the gov- 
ernment leases 
them to planters. 
In 1903, when I 
paid a visit to those 
grounds, there were 
about 1,000 acres 
under cultivation, 
and the average 
yield of each acre 
was $310. About 
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| stiffening fabrics, as a cement for walls and| learned from the Chinese, has been carried 
The Japanese | on in Japan for fully one thousand years. 


The principal fishing ground where the ayu 
is caught is the Nigara River, which rises in 
the mountains of the main island. The priv- 
ilege of fishing with cormorants is enjoyed 

| by only a few families, and has descended 


from father to son through many generations. 


Four of the fishermen form a company and 
occupy a long, narrow dugout boat; each 
| boat carries sixteen cormorants. The fisher- 


|man controls his cormorants by means of a 


|cord attached between the bird’s shoulders 
to another cord that encircles its neck at the 
It is a delicate 


| matter to tie that cord round the bird’s neck, 
| for if it is too loose the cormorant will swallow 
| the fish; if it is too tight, the bird will be 
| injured. 


| The cormorant fishermen set out at night, 
| and let the boat drift downstream. When they 
have kindled a blazing fire of pine wood in an 
| iron basket hanging over the bow of the boat, 
they drop the birds overboard. The captain 
| manages twelve birds, and one of his assist- 
ants the other four; they guide them by 
| means of the cords, which they hold between 
| the fingers of one hand. With the birds from 
| Several boats diving and darting in all direc- 
| tions it is a wonder that the lines are not 
| hopelessly tangled; but they are managed so 
skillfully that they rarely be- 
come fouled. 

When presently the cormo- 
rants’ gullets begin to bulge 
with fish, the fishermen pull the 
birds to the side of the boat one 
by one, and gently squeeze the 
catch out into baskets; the fish 
are in excellent condition—often 
they are still alive. The men 
continue to fish for several 
hours, in the course of which 
each bird fills its pouch from 
fifteen to twenty times. 

Intense enthusiasm fills men 
and birds; the shouts of the 
fishermen, the croaking of the 
birds, the rush of the mountain 
stream, the hissing of the em- 
bers as they fall from the fire 
basket into the water, the 
splashing of the paddles, the 
weird lights and shadows, all 
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gaged in the laver in- 
dustry. Sometimes the 
seaweed is eaten fresh, 
but most of it is dried 
in the sun in thin sheets 
and sold for various cu- 
linary uses. 

One of the most inter- 
esting fishes in Japan— 
and one of the best food 
fishes, too—is the dwarf salmon, called ayu 
by the Japanese. The Japanese train cor- 
morants to catch it. That picturesque method 
of fishing, which the Japanese may have 
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3,500 families are en-| 


combine to make an impression 
that a Western spectator will 
not soon forget. 
The smallest of the Japanese provinces, 
| Shima, has been celebrated from early times 
| for its woman divers, who, besides being expert 
| in bringing up pearl oysters and ear shells or 
|abalones, are interesting because of their 
| peculiar appearance and domestic habits. 
| They have inherited through long generations 
an unusual aptitude for water life, and are 
| very hardy and strong; but they age quickly, 
| their glossy black hair turns red, and they 
| become extremely ugly. When not engaged in 
| diving, these women work their small farms, 
| for they are the main support of their families, 
| and, in general, are superior in intelligence to 
| their husbands. 





broke! Hasn’t she come all the way from 
Europe to have Christmas at home with 
me?”’ 

‘*T will not let you go home for Christmas. ’’ 

‘“*1’ll go whether you let me or not! How 
can you keep me here? I’m seventeen and 
able-bodied, and I guess —’’ All bonds were 
loosed from Linda’s tongue and temper. 

‘*Why, Linda,’’ Old Grim remarked, ‘‘you 
are talking to me as if I were your mother !’’ 

The words stung. Linda no longer felt 
seventeen. After a while she lifted her head. 

‘Mother will come for me!’’ 

‘*T wonder that she hasn’t come before. ’’ 

“So do I.’? Linda’s lip trembled until 
temper once more stiffened it. ‘‘Miss Bran- 
don, you can’t keep mother and me apart at 
Christmas! And—and I shouldn’t think you’d 
want to! What is it, Miss Brandon, that you 
are trying to do with me?’’ 

‘Oh, I am merely trying to make over a 
spoiled child !’’ 

The most irritating thing about Old Grim 
was that she made you feel so small and silly. 

**May I send mother a night telegram ?”’ 

“Certainly. ”? 

‘Oh, then she can reach here by Wednesday 





morning, day after to-morrow, and we can 
get home on Thursday, on Christmas Day. 
You will let me go with her?’’ 

‘*Certainly, if she comes for you.’’ 

‘*But you think she won’t come? 
Brandon, you don’t know my mother!’’ 

No response from Old Grim. é 

**May I have my trunk brought up, so that 
I may be ready to start?’’ 

‘**Certainly. ’’ 

The trunk came sturdily bumping to Linda’s 
door, but it did not dance along as the other 
trunks had done. There ensued a tornado of 
packing. But one thing Linda did not pack: 
instead she took it out of its velvet case, and 
let it trickle through her fingers with a gleam 
of old silver and gems. ‘‘It’s worth breaking 
rules for,’’ said Linda; ‘‘it’s pretty enough 
even for her.’* For her mother loved to have 
Linda think her pretty. 

The next day the trunks began to dance 
again—all except Linda’s. They jumped into 
the elevator, they leaped aboard vans, they 
whirled to the station, and were off and away 
—all except Linda’s. All day Linda sat on 
her trunk, waiting. She called the gayest of 
good-bys to the other girls as they went off. 


Miss 





All day she kicked her heels bravely against 
the side of her trunk, and gazing down the 
long corridor, watched to see little black Nab 
pop off the elevator with a telegram. By 
the end of the afternoon she decided that 
her mother had hurried off without sending 
any message at all. Still she continued to 
sit on her trunk, waiting and watching until 
it was dark and the watchman came to turn 
on the one electric-light bulb that served 
to make the long corridor seem only more 
lonely. 

Then some one else came—a figure square, 
and tall, and black. Old Grim gave no sign 
of surprise at finding Linda all alone there. 
‘*T came to tell you, Linda, that during the 
holidays you will take your meals with me at 
my table. Everyone else has gone home.’’ 
She turned and trudged away. 

‘‘Now why,’’ Linda wondered, ‘‘did she 
come herself to tell me that? Why didn’t she 
send Nab? Oh, only we two in all this prison 
at Christmas!’’ 

Then across the blackness shot the sunshine 
of the thought, ‘‘Mother will be here herself 
by breakfast time to-morrow. ’’ 

But she was not there by breakfast time, 


or luncheon time, or dinner time. Neither 
mother nor message came. At seven o’clock 
two persons were sitting at the only lighted 
table in the great ghostly dining room. You 
could not tell which face was whiter, Linda’s 
or Old Grim’s. Then the letter came, by 
special delivery. It was not a long letter. It 
dropped from Linda’s cold fingers. Old Grim 
seemed absorbed in her dessert, but Linda had 
to speak. 

‘*She is not coming,’’ she murmured. 

Then old Grim said something that aston- 
ished herself as much as it astonished Linda. 

‘*Can you stand it?’’ she asked. 

‘ ‘No. ”? 

‘*Your mother is doing what she thinks is 
right. ’’ 

‘“‘Oh, no,’’ said Linda, ‘‘she’s doing some- 
thing quite different; she’s doing what you 
think is right! You’ve taken my mother from 
me! That’s worse than taking Christmas 
from me!’’ 

‘* You broke all the rules.’’ Old Grim’s voice 
sounded tired. ‘‘And some day you might have 
broken—something more precious. ’’ 

‘*What?’’ 

But Old Grim was gazing into the darkness 
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over Linda’s head. She could not look at | 
Linda, because once more Linda looked so | 
yauch like some one else. 

‘‘If you knew how mothers and daughters | 
feel, you couldn’t have come between my 
mother and me! And—and Christmas is such 
a mothery time!’’ 

Then the cavernous dining room echoed to 
Linda’s flying feet. 

Linda did not turn on the light in her room; 
she groped for a key and opened the top 
drawer of her bureau. She drew out a little 
velvet box and let the links of a gemmed 
chain slide through her fingers. 

‘*What shall I do with it now?’’ she said. 
‘*Now that mother doesn’t love me any more!’’ 

She went and sank down by the window. 
Across the square of wintry garden she could | 


explained. ‘‘I’ve just time to get to her. 

l’ve never missed a Christmas with her.’’ 
**You were going to miss one for me!’’ 
‘*For your mother, dear, the little girl who 
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ARRIET did not come into view of the 
Robinson ranch until nine o’clock. It 
had been a long, hard drive from 


ROBS RANCH 


$y Elizabeth Young’ 
“26:39 In Ten Chapters. 


used to hug me. 
friends mothers and daughters can be to each 
other that I came between you and your 
mother—for a little while. ’’ 








Chapter Eight 


| Robinson, too, with ‘‘rats’? in her hair and 
| wearing a new purple gingham dress, seemed 
| ten years younger. As she pulled forward a 


see a single lighted sash. She knelt there a | Hailey, and three miles yet lay between her | chair, Harriet noticed that her right hand 
long time, holding the little chain and looking | and the homestead. Fortunately, it was not | was swathed in a bandage. 


at that one bright window. 

‘*Oh,’’ she moaned, ‘‘ I’m getting so lonesome 
that I can’t even hate her any more!’’ | 

You never can tell what Christmas will do to | 
you. If you had been Linda, could you have | 
dreamed that early the next morning you would | 
be knocking at the door marked ‘‘Office’? | 

‘*T had to wish some one a Merry Christ- | 
mas,’’ said Linda. ‘‘I had to give some one a | 
Christmas present.’’ She opened a little velvet | 
box. ‘*May I fasten it round your neck?’’ 

What a difference that little amethyst pend- 
ant against that rectangular black dress made | 
in Old Grim! The sight of it made an even 
greater difference in Linda. 

‘*Every night, ’’ she said, ‘‘ I’ve looked across 
the garden, all frozen, over to your window, 
and at last I felt I simply couldn’t stand it 
that you shouldn’t have any Christmas at all.’’ 

Old Grim’s face was all puckered and 
strange. ‘‘But the girls never give me 





quite dark. Behind the mountains the after- | 


glow still burned, dull orange and rose, and 
the tops of the buttes reflected a pale saffron 
gleam. But dark shadows filled the cafions, 
and objects near by had an odd trick of dis- 
appearing in the darkness just as Harriet 
looked at them. 

The ranch house lay dark and silent. Think- 
ing that the family had gone to bed, Harriet 
was going on without stopping. She was 
really too tired to stop and talk. As she 
came nearer, however, she saw a light in the 
kitchen; then the door opened and some one 
came down the path toward the gate. 

‘*Hello there!’’? Robinson called. 
you, Holliday? 
the gate.’’ 

‘*Tt’s I, Harriet!’’ the girl answered. - ‘‘I 
won’t come in, thank you. But please tell 


‘That 
Don’t get down; I’ll open 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


‘*Yes, I burnt me, like a stupid,’’ Mrs. 
| Robinson explained. ‘‘Everything gets in a 
mill at once, seems like, and I burnt up a 
cake and busted a plate and put my hand out 
of business all at once. I got kind of behind 
Sat’day, havin’ them extry hands to feed— 
we’ve got three here irrigatin’ the alfalfy. 
We allus feed ’em good; it gives you a name 
outside, and you get the pick of hands when 
the rush of work brings ’em into the valley. 
Now, here’s your tea warm; come and have 
asnack. It ain’t much, but itll hold you till 
morning, anyhow.’’ 

While she was talking, Mrs. Robinson had 
been setting out dishes at one end of the table. 
Harriet sat down before a bewildering array 





over vegetables from supper. If this was a 








of pickles, jelly, jam, cold meat, and hot fried | 
‘*side meat,’’ cake, pie, and some warmed- | comes home.’’ 
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It was because I knew what | Mother made me bring a big jar of it. I’ll 


bring it over this afternoon. ’’ 

‘*Land sakes, girlie, go all that distance just 
to fetch me some salve? Not much! There 
ain’t no need of you goin’ over to your place 
nohow. Jimmy can easy ride over and feed 
until your brother gets back.’’ é 

But Harriet was firm. She not only thought 


it her duty to stay on the homestead, but she 


felt a sort of pride in staying there alone. 
Her solitary drive, her adventure in the city 
of rocks, had waked a new spirit within her, 
and that spirit was struggling to express itself. 
She was, however, quite unconscious of that. 

‘*Please let me cook breakfast,’’ she said 
suddenly. ‘‘I’m sure I can if you’ll just tell 
me how you have things. I can fry the pota- 
toes and make good coffee, anyhow. ’”’ 

‘*Well, I b’lieve I will let you. ’Tain’t real 
good manners to set your comp’ny to work, 
but you’ll excuse me this once, I guess. I 
couldn’t even dress the baby this morning— 
had to leave that to Vashti. Say,’’ she added, 
‘*vou couldn’t stay the week and cook for me 
while these boys are here, could you?’’ 

Harriet grew rather pink and stammered a 
polite refusal. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mrs. Robinson, ‘‘I know you 
ain’t used to this kind of work, but anyone 
can see you’re smart. You’d get the hang of 
things in half a day.’’ 

‘*1’d stay in a minute,’’ Harriet assured 
her, ‘‘just because you were so kind to us 
when Rob got hurt. But you know how it is, 
with all these cattle round, and ours just new 
to the place. If they should get out, they 
might get way across the river before Rob 


**Yes, that’s right. And you two have got 
to work together if you’re goin’ to make 
anything of homesteadin’. Pity you 





Christmas presents. They give them to 
the teachers sometimes, but never to me.’’ 

Then Linda suddenly gave Old Grim 
another Christmas present! It bewildered 
both of them. 

‘*‘Why, Miss Brandon, didn’t any girl 
ever hug you before?’’ 

‘*Long ago a girl used to hug me, a 
girl who looked very much like you. Per- 
haps her hugging me is why —’’ 

A daring twinkle came into Linda’s 
eyes, 

‘*This isn’t according to rules, and you 
never forget rules, Miss Brandon !’’ 

Old Grim shook her head ruefully. 
‘‘Oh, yes, Ido! For I, too, have looked 
across at your window at night, and 
I couldn’t stand it, either, that you 
shouldn’t have any Christmas.’’ She 
motioned to the door that led into her 
unofficial rooms. ‘‘It’s there, my Christ- 
mas present to you. Open the door.’’ 

Instead, the Christmas present itself 
opened the door. It stood a moment, a 
picture in a frame, and the shine of it 
filled all the room. It was a very modern 
picture from the top of its soft-plumed 
hat to the tips of its eager shoes, but after 
all it was only the age-old Christmas 
picture—a Madonna! And this Christ- 
mas mother was not long without a 
child’s head on her shoulder. 

‘*Thank you, Dot,’’ said Linda’s 
mother, ‘‘for my Christmas present. ’’ 








didn’t take up a claim of your own, while 
you were at it. <A girl that’s got a hun- 
dred and sixty in her own name is as 
independent as anyone.’’ 

‘*Yes, I’m sorry I didn’t; but there’s 
plenty to do, even on Rob’s land.’’ 

‘*Ain’t that the truth! Just wait until 
you get a crop in, though, and are lookin’ 
for harvest hands !’’ 

‘*We shan’t have that trouble for a year 
or two, anyhow. Rob expects to go out 
to work, haying and harvesting for other 
people, and I suppose I shall stay at home 
and look after things. ’’ 

‘Say! Why couldn’t you come over 
and help me at haying and harvesting? 
I’d pay you five a week and your board, 
and it’d keep the traces stiff here. Seems 
like the wagon was allus on my heels, as 
you might say, in the rush season.’’ 

‘*T?1] come if I can,’’? Harriet promised. 

She turned out the crisp, brown pota- 
toes, poured the gravy into a bowl, and 
set the coffee back while she fried the 
eggs. Mrs. Robinson went out to pull the 
bell rope. The big iron bell hanging from 
the gable clanged its call, and a shout 
answered from the corral. 

While Mrs. Robinson was overseeing the 
morning ablutions of the smaller children, 
who had come tumbling into the room at 
the sound of the bell, Harriet went to the 
door to get a breath of fresh air after 





‘*T think, Coralie, this Christmas pres- 
ent is going to be a Christmas present 
that will last,’? Old Grim answered. 

Linda’s head popped up from her mother’s | 
shoulder. ‘‘ ‘Dot’! ‘Coralie’! ’’ she exclaimed | 
excitedly. ‘‘Why, then you knew each other | 
before I’’ | 

‘‘We were schoolgirls together, Linda,’’ | 
said her mother. ‘‘Dora Brandon was my 
roommate. It was because she was a mother | 
to me that I could trust my little girl to 
her.’’ 

‘*You never told me anything about her, 
mother. ’’ 

‘Tt was getting so hard to tell you things 
as you got older. I am so afraid of you when 
youare cross. But I couldn’t have trusted you 
to anyone except Dora Brandon. As it was, 
it nearly killed me, Dot.’’ 

‘*Tt nearly killed me, too, Coralie!’ 

Linda had backed away. She stood staring 
from one to the other—such tired, anxious | 
faces, across which sweetness twinkled like a | 
light. 

‘*Was I bad enough for all that trouble?’’ 
she asked. 

‘‘Not bad enough—good enough!’’ said Old 
Grim firmly. 

She went to the telephone on her desk and 
gave a brief order. 

‘‘It has never been like this before,’ said | 
Linda’s mother to Old Grim. ‘‘I thought it | 
never would be. But ever since I visited you | 
twenty years ago I’ve known what a daughter | 
can bring to a mother, and wanted it.’’ | 

There was silence then; Old Grim’s pen | 
raced for its life writing telegrams. Presently | 
there was another sound—a bumping, jump- | 
ing, jubilant sound that stopped just outside | 
the door with a very hurrah ofathump. One 
of those mad trunks had dared to come right 
up to Old Grim’s door. 

‘*Mine!’’ she cried. 

Linda was staring. 

‘‘l’ve a mother of my own,’? Old Grim 





‘*T must pack !’’ 


“LET ME MAKE YOU ACQUAINTED WITH MISS HOLLIDAY, BOYS.” 


Jimmy that he needn’t ride over in the morn- 
ing; I’ll take care of the animals now. ’’ 

‘Say, you ain’t alone, are you? Where’s 
Rob at? Anything happened to him?’’ Rob- 
inson had swung back the gate and was peer- 
ing at the girl perched on the wagon seat. 
‘*Vashti told us something was wrong.’’ 

‘*Yes. There’s been some trouble over a 
horse Rob was boarding for a man, and he had 
to stay in Hailey.’’ She broke off. How 
could she go into the story here, at this time 
of night? 

‘A hoss, eh? Well, them things do take 
quite some time to straighten up. But you 


| can stop here with us until he gets home. ’’ 


‘‘Oh, thank you! Really, though, I guess 
I'd better goon. It’s so late, and —’’ 

‘Sure thing. Too late for you to be chasin’ 
back there alone to-night, ain’t it, ma?’’ 

‘*That’s what.’’ Mrs. Robinson, with her 
arms wrapped in her apron, had joined them, 


and stood listening while Harriet told again 
| what had happened to Rob. As the girl gazed 


down through the clear darkness the scent of 
the wild bean floated down to her from the 
hillsides. The hurrying patter of water in 
the irrigation ditches soothed her tired brain 
with the magic of a spell; her head nodded 
and her words became indistinct. 

‘*Say, Johnny, she’s droppin’ in her tracks, 
she’s so tired!’’ cried Mrs. Robinson. ‘‘Take 
them lines and hand her down ’fore she takes 
a header into the ditch.’’ 

Mrs. Robinson spoke in a tone of command, 
and ‘‘Johnny’’ obeyed. Yielding the lines 
with honest relief that she need go no farther 
that night, Harriet climbed down and walked 
stiffly to the kitchen with her hostess. 

The big, half-furnished room was neat and 
orderly from Saturday’s scrubbing. Vashti, 
in her Sunday starched lawn frock and new 
scarlet hair ribbons, smiled bashfully. Mrs. 


“*snack,’’ Harriet wondered what a ‘‘square 
meal’’ was. She was hungry from her day in 
the open air; but more compelling than her 
need of food was her need of sleep. Even while 
she drank her tea and tried to tell of her 
experiences on the trip to Hailey, her eyelids 
sank leadenly. Presently, in the middle of a 
sentence, she saw Mrs. Robinson smiling. 

‘*You poor young one! You’re that sleepy 
you don’t know what you’re sayin’. Vashti, 
run get some sheets and comfortables and we’ll 
make up the davenport in the front room.’’ 

‘**Tt’s good of you to keep me overnight when 
I know you have a houseful already,’’ said 
Harriet. 

**T)on’t you worry. Nobody but comp’ny 
ever sleeps in the front room.’’ 

Mrs. Robinson led the way proudly into the 
room. Exhausted as Harriet was, she knew 
what was expected of her, and managed to 
say something about the gorgeous carpet, the 
dazzling wall paper, and the vivid table cover. 

The air in the room was lifeless, and as 
soon as Harriet was alone she carefully drew 
aside the Jace curtains and opened the window 
wide. Then, after taking a long breath of 
the fragrant night air, she undressed and 
dropped into bed. For a second she was con- 
scious of sweet comfort; she gave a great sigh 
of content—and knew no more until she opened 
her eyes to the dawn and heard the clatter of 
stove lids in the kitchen. 

‘*Well! Youup?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Robinson 
in surprise, when Harriet walked into the 
kitchen. ‘‘You could ha’ laid another hour 
yet; breakfast ain’t till six.’’ 

‘*T hoped you’d let me help. How is your 
hand this morning ?’’ 

‘*¥t hurts still, but I don’t know what more I 
can do; it’s covered good with flour and lard. ’’ 

“If you would try it, I have some salve 





over in the tent. It’s really wonderful stuff. 








the heat and smoke of the kitchen. 

The sun was just rising over the end 
of the foothills, and its rays shot up into 
the blue sky like altar flames; its red-gold 
beams made the trunks of the quaking asps up 
the cafion look like the pillars of a church. 
Unseen among the leaves a robin was chanting, 
rapt and blissful as a cloistered saint. That soli- 
tary voice of joy seemed all at once the voice of 
the morning, —of the desert morning, —monoto- 
nous, yet thrillingly significant to one who 
could see what the desert might mean. For 
an instant the girl’s spirit flamed up in the 
knowledge of things yet to come. Then Mrs. 
Robinson called her, and she heard once more 
in the room behind her the ‘homely clatter of 
the household assembling to breakfast. 

‘*Them men-folks comin’ ?’’ Mrs. Robinson 
called. ‘‘It’s on the tap of six now.’’ 

As she looked at the clock, she filled the oat- 
meal bowls and ordered the children to their 
places atthe table. Mrs. Robinson prided her- 
self on serving her meals. piping hot, without 
keeping the men waiting. While the men were 
coming in, the ranch woman quickly filled the 
cups from the big blue enamel coffeepot, and 
set platters of eggs, plates of hot biscuits, and 
dishes of bacon at intervals on the table. Won- 
dering and admiring, Harriet watched her. 

Mrs. Robinson motioned the girl to a place 
distinguished by a clean napkin, and at the 
same time introduced her to the young men. 

‘*Let me make you acquainted with Miss 
Holliday, boys. This here’s Pete Mosher, 
and Con Gardner, and Lance Fitch—Miss 
Harriet Holliday. She and her brother have 
homesteaded just east of here.’’ 

The young men bowed and murmured, 
‘*Pleased to meet you, ma’am.’’ 

Mrs. Robinson herself did not come to the 
table, but standing near by with her hands on 
her hips, watched to see that everyone had all 
he wanted. Harriet felt she had learned more 
this morning about how to do a great deal 
rapidly and efficiently than a month of solitary 
struggle on the homestead would have taught 
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her. It made her feel as if she must get back 
there as soon as possible and ‘‘do things.’’ 

Mr. Robinson was telling the men about Rob’s 
trouble with the sheep herder; all of them, it 
seemed, had had trouble with Joyce’s men. 

‘* Joyce is the meanest of all the sheepmen 
who come through here,’’ said Lance Fitch. 
‘‘Never gives a homesteader a bit of mutton, 
and grabs every blade of grass in sight.””_. 

‘*That’s how he’s got so rich,’’ remarked 
Pete Mosher; ‘‘by hoggin’ the pasture and 
stealin’ homesteads. I bet he’s never hired a 
herder that he didn’t make at least one home- 
stead off him.’’ 

‘*Can’t something be done to stop him?’’ 
asked Harriet. ‘‘Couldn’t some one go and 
ask him for a job, herding, and then, when 
Joyce tried to get him to file on a homestead, 
have him arrested and prove him guilty ?’’ 

**Say, you catch Joyce and we’ll send you to 


UP AT DRESSERS LONESOME 
In Two oan << eo oe One 2 


OUR of us young people 
F at the old farm had come 

down with the mumps, 
and were feeling dreadfully Abner and his wife stayed 
‘‘mumpy.’’? We sat in rocking-chairs before for dinner, and then drove on toward Norridge- 
the fire, wrapped in comforters, and drinking wock. Since the old squire would have to look 
camomile tea. Once in a while grandmother | after Abner’s cattle and do the chores that very 
gave us a spoonful of hoarhound honey to/| night, he set out early in the afternoon for 
comfort us. To this day I can remember how | Dresser’s Lonesome. 
good that hoarhound honey tasted! But better} On his way he stopped at the Edwardses, 
solace even than the hoarhound honey were | and asked Jock Edwards, who was about his 









up her long-delayed visit, he 
at last relented. 





ery at the thought of giving | weather was bleak and raw; 





the legislature,” promised 
Robinson, with a laugh. 

Harriet stayed long 
enough to help wash the 
dishes; then, in spite of 
the family’s vigorous re- 
monstrances, she drove 
over to the ranch. The 
heat of the day came on 
before she reached home, 
and she was glad that she 
had started early. Al- 
though there was not a 
great deal for her to do 
on the homestead, she did 
not finish her various 
tasks until noon. Hotand 
hungry, she went up to 
the tent to get herself 
some luncheon and to look 
for the jar of salve. She 
had just started to build 
a fire when she heard a 
horse’s tread outside, and 
thinking that it was Rob, 
flew tothe doorway. But 
it was a stranger that 
faced her—a big man, 
with kéen, friendly eyes 
and a low, drawling voice. 

‘*Robert Holliday live 
here?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes,’? Harriet an- 
swered, ‘‘this is his home- 
stead, but he’s not here 
now. I’m his sister. Is 
there any message you 
wish to leave?’’ 

** Pleased to meet you, 
Miss Holliday. I’m the 
sheriff of Lincoln County 
—Mason is my name. 
I’ve got a bunch of horses 
down in Shoshone that I 
understand Mr. Holliday can tell me something | the countless stories of his boyhood that the 
about. Do you know when he’ll be home?’’ | old squire told us to help pass the time. 

‘*No, I don ‘*Let me see,’’ he said one day, as he came 
over in Hailey now, in jail, on a false charge | into the room with a smile on his weathered 
of having stolen one of those horses. ’’ face, ‘‘did I ever tell you of the time I got so 

‘*A false charge?’’ The sheriff looked at | scared up at Dresser’s Lonesome?’’ 
her searchingly. We had heard something about Abner 

‘*Yes.’’ Harriet colored under his keen in- | Dresser. He was a relative of our family, 
spection. ‘‘Chris Garnett, the deputy sheriff | who shortly after the War of 1812, when Maine 
for this county, found my brother riding a/| was still a comparatively new country, had 
horse that Garnett claimed as his. As Rob | pushed on past the other settlers and cleared 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


WITH THE GUN. 








refused to tell him where he got it, Garnett | a farm up in the great woods near the foot of | 


took him to jail. But he admits now that he) | @ mountain, on Lurvey’s Stream. There were 





BY THE DIM LIGHT OF THE LANTERN, THE BOY POTTERED 


own age, to go with him. Jock 


breaking up a field that day with 
three yokes of oxen, and could not 
spare him. Jock whispered to 


in a day or two. 
So the old squire went on alone. 


moose hunt that week and had 
taken the only gun that the family 


axe handle. 


he did not reach Dresser’s Lone- 
some until nearly sunset. When he 
got there he found plenty to do. 
The hard frosts had killed the 


be fed. The flock of ninety-two 
sheep were still up in the pasture, 
getting their own living, but there 
were three loudly squealing shotes 
that he had to feed, and also a 
little flock of hens to care for. 


searching for Abner’s tin lantern, 
which he at last found in the cel- 
lar; but the candle in the lantern 
was only a short stub, and in a 
few minutes the light flickered out. 
The boy searched in the dark for 
the candle box, and finally discov- 
ered it upstairs in a chamber, 
with the cover nailed down to 
keep the mice out. 

By the light of the lantern he strained the 
milk and set it in pans, which he had to wash 
first. Abner’s wife was not a good house- 


her house in disorder. 
what to do; he had always lived on a large 
farm, and his mother,—our Great-Grandmother 
Abby,—who was an excellent housekeeper, 
often called in her boys to help her churn the 
| butter, handle the firkins, and lift the heavy 
cheeses to and fro from press and screen. 

At last the boy found time to kindle a fire in 





the old squire, however, that if he | 
could get away, he would come up | 


His brother Jonas was away on a | 


owned ; the old squire, therefore, | 
started off with no other weapons | 
than his jackknife and a stout oak | 


October afternoons are short, and | 


grass in the fields, and Abner’s | 
five cows, two yokes of oxen, and | 
ten or eleven head of young cattle | 
were bellowing round the barn to | 


When he had finished feeding the | 
animals and milking the five cows 
it was dark. He spent along time 





doesn’t think Rob stole his horse. Rob could | 
come home if he wanted to, but he’s waiting 


excellent ploughlands on the intervales along | the fireplace and to look about for something to 


the stream, and the slope up the mountain | eat, but about the only thing he could find was | 


over there to see Judge Raeburn and explain | side offered fine pasturage for cattle and sheep. | 
the whole matter to him.’’ | Abner was an ambitious young fellow, and | 
‘*H’m! Well, maybe you can tell me where | worked hard. In three years he had cleared 
your brother got that horse. ’’ | | nearly a hundred acres, and had built a com- 
‘*No, I can’t. It was in the bunch of colts | fortable farmhouse and a large barn. It was 
that a fellow named Jones brought in here, | a lonely place, however, and came to be called 
but I don’t know where they came from.’’ Dresser’s Lonesome. 
‘*What were they doing here?’’ The old squire’s adventure at Dresser’s 
‘*The colts? Why, Jones and Rob had some Lonesome, which he proceeded to tell us that 
sort of a partnership in them. They broke | morning as we sat before the fire, had all 
them together, and Jones drove them out and | happened because Abner’s young wife was 
sold them, I guess, for he had taken more than homesick and discontented. She and Abner 
half of them when he disappeared about a | were quite alone there, and the nearest neigh- 
week ago. We haven’t any idea where he! bors were twelve miles away. Abner had 
went, or whether he came up and took the rest | often promised to take her home to Norridge- 
of the horses without telling Rob.’’ 
‘“*T see. And Garnett? Where’s he at?’’ | was so busy working on his new farm that 
‘Gone to find Jones and see what he can | he kept putting off the trip. 
get out of him.’’ Finally she grew so homesick that she 
Mason laughed. ‘‘Well, I’ll be going on. | threatened to run away ; and rather reluctantly 
You say your brother is staying over in Hailey | | —for it was housing-time, and he had a great 
to talk things over with Judge Raeburn? | deal of work to do—Abner harnessed his fine 


wock to visit her parents and relatives, but he | 


| part of a loaf of brown bread. That he cut up | 
| and toasted in the tin baker before the fire; he 


| poured himself a quart.of milk intoa tin basin, 
and managed to make a pretty good supper. 
What he should have for breakfast puzzled 
him, but at last he found a bag of corn meal 
and a jug of molasses; and down in the cellar 
he came upon a barrel of salted pork. Like 
most boys in those days, he knew how to make 
a corn-meal mush, which, with molasses over 
it, does not go badly in cold weather. Then 
it occurred to him to cook it overnight, and to 
fry it the next morning with a slice of pork. 
The supply of firewood in the wood box was 
scanty, and the old squire went out with the 
lantern and Abner’s axe to a pile of logs in 
the dooryard. While he was chopping he 
heard the cries of wild animals from the moun- 
tain side. Some of the cries, he knew, were 
made by bears that were now roaming about 
uneasily, looking for good places to den up for 
the winter; and he heard the howls of ‘‘luci- 





Court opens in Hailey to-day; so your brother | 
ought to get back here to-morrow. I’m on my 
way to Soldier, and I’ll stop over here on 
my way back—in a couple of days or so.’’ 

‘*T wonder if you’ll do mea favor?”’ Harriet | 


exclaimed, as Mason turned his horse. “Will you | 


leave a little package at the Robinsons’ for me? 

It’s some salve for Mrs. Robinson’s hand.’’ 
**Sure I will. 

quite some time. ’’ 


as she watched the man ride away in the dis- 
tance. 


anything. 
wrong—whether he arrested Jones ?’’ 


fears had suddenly sprung to life to torment her. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


I haven’t seen the family for | | Sidered no more than a neighborly act for a/ 
| farmer to lend one of his sons to do a fellow 
‘*What a stupid I am!’’ Harriet exclaimed, | settler’s chores for a week or two. 


‘*T didn’t’remember to ask him where | old squire—he was only fourteen years old 
Jones was, or where he found the colts, or | then, but it will be easier to go on calling him 
I wonder whether anything can be | the old squire—was the only boy that his 
| father could spare. He did not want to go 
She turned away. A swarm of new, strange | up to Dresser’s farm, for he knew it was a 








young horse to a two-wheeled ‘‘jumper’’ and | vees’’ and ‘‘screamers.’’ But twice, as he 
| set out with his wife for Norridgewock. He | | swung the axe, he distinguished a different 
| stopped at our farm, and asked whether he | ery—a wild, unearthly screech, followed by 
could borrow a boy to go up and do the chores | several plaintive cries. He had never heard 
while he was away. | | anything so weird before. He was not much 

In those days it was not uncommon for | afraid; but when he had carried in four or five 
farmers to borrow boys from one another. | armfuls of wood he put the bar across the door. 
There were plenty of boys, and it was con-| He also looked about for the gun that he had 
heard Abner speak of, and at last found it 
standing in a corner of the bedroom that ad- 
joined the sitting room. A powderhorn with 
a little powder in it hung from a nail near by; 
but he could find neither shot nor balls. 

It was late before he had finished his search 
and cooked the mush. What with the long 
walk and the work, the boy began to feel very 
tired; he threw another look at the door, —for 
even in the house he could hear those cries 
outside,—piled the fireplace with wood and 


It chanced at the time, however, that the 


lonesome place. In fact, he declared that he 
would not go; but when Abner’s wife began to 








lay down on the bed, with the bedroom door 
open, so that he could see the firelight. 

The squealing of the shotes, lowing of the 

tock, and the doleful mewing of a cat waked 
him at daylight, and reminded him where he 
was and what was before him. How he wished 
that Jock would come up! He fed the cattle, 
milked the cows, and, after he had eaten his 
own breakfast, began to chop firewood. The 
the sun had 
disappeared behind a leaden-gray bank of 
clouds that soon overspread the sky. 

The old squire had to break ice in the brook 
beyond the barn, where he drove the nineteen 
head of cattle to water. Taking care of the stock 
and chopping the wood kept him busy until 
noon. He carried great armfuls of fuel into the 
sitting room and piled it up by the fireplace. 

By midday the mountains to the northeast 


| were dim with the coming storm. Not until 
| then did the old squire think of Abner’s sheep, 
wanted to go; but his father was | 


which were somewhere in the pasture on the 
mountain. With snow coming, they needed 
shelter, and he set off to call them down to 
the barn. Snow was falling already; but he 
climbed far up the mountain side, calling, 
‘*Ca-day, ca-day! _Co’nanny, co’nan!’’ 

At last he heard a distant ba-a-a, and after 
going a little farther found the flock in a gully, 
sheltered by spruce thickets. The sheep were 
huddled together—on account of the snow, he 
supposed. When he counted the flock, how- 
ever, he could make out only eighty-one sheep, 
although he was quite sure that Abner had 
said there were ninety-two. 

He searched along all the upper side of the 
pasture, where it bordered the scrubby black 
spruce growth, but discovered no trace of the 
missing eleven sheep. When he started to 
drive the flock down, however, he found in 
the open pasture the half-eaten careass of a 
sheep that had evidently been killed the night 
before. The boy was startled; he guessed 
that the sheep had been huddled together 
more from fear of the marauder than for pro- 
tection from the cold and snow. Hastening 
to drive them out of the gully, he got them, 
after much hard running, down to the barn. 

It was now time to do the evening chores, and 
by the time he had finished them, night, bleak 
and stormy, was at hand. Tothe boy Dresser’s 
Lonesome seemed a far from cheerful place. 

He had driven the sheep into the barn cellar, 
but before he went to the house he got them 
out and put them on the long barn floor above, 
where he could make them more secure; for 
there was a gap, left for a door, at the rear 
end of the cellar; and thoughts of the missing 
sheep troubled him. 

Thus far that day the old squire had had 
little to eat except mush and a few slices of 
pork. He had searched for eggs, but had not 
found any. Now, however, with the stock 
sheltered and fed, he set to work on his own 
account. Before the sitting-room fireplace, 
he tried his hand at a corn-meal bannock in 


| the tin baker, for he had found in the cellar 
keeper; of late she had been chiefly interested | 
in getting away to Norridgewock, and had left | 
But the old squire knew | 


that morning a small quantity of poor white 
butter. He fried some pork and made more 
mush. Just as he was preparing to eat his 
supper, a forlorn and famished companion 
slipped in from somewhere outside and, nearly 
purring herself hoarse, rubbed against his legs. 
At once the boy fried an extra slice or two of 
pork for the house cat. As he was eating supper 
he heard the same wild screech that had so dis- 
turbed him the night before. Vaguely uneasy, 
he went to the door to listen. Hearing noth- 
ing, he went back into the sitting room. Some 
minutes passed, and then the weird cry sounded 
again—this time much nearer. It disturbed 
him a good deal; for in some way he con- 
nected that screech with the loss of Abner’s 
sheep. Stories he had heard hunters tell of 
‘*Indian devils’’ came into his mind. 

Soon he heard the cry again, and a moment 
after another cry replied to it, and then an- 
other. He felt sure there were at least three 
creatures— how many more he could only 
imagine. They were not far off, and seemed 
to be approaching across the intervale. 

He got Abner’s gun and, thinking that he 
might perhaps frighten the creatures away by 
firing from the door, started to put in a charge 
of powder. From the appearance of the gun, 
he guessed that Abner had been too busy with 
his crops and his stock to do much shooting 
that season. The flint was loose in the ham- 
mer grip and would not strike sparks on the 
pan cover. He tried to make it tighter by 
unscrewing the grip and slipping in thin bits 
of wood beside the flint, but it still failed to 
ignite powder in the pan. 

By the dim light of the lantern, the boy 
pottered with the gun for some time. At last 
he found one of Abner’s old boots and cut 
leather washers for the flint. Meanwhile the 
sereeches were coming nearer and nearer. He 
stopped to listen a moment, and thought he 
heard something moving outside; then sud- 
denly, as he was ramming down a charge in 
the gun, a great clatter and racket came from 
the barn. It sounded as if the marauders 
were ripping off loose boards with their claws. 

The old squire opened the house door a 
erack and heard the sheep rushing to and fro 
on the barn floor, bleating wildly. The cattle, 
too, had taken fright and had set up a disturbed 
bellowing. With all his heart the boy wished 
that Jock had come. 
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THE TRADITIONAL TOWER OF BABEL, AT 
BORSIPPA, NEAR BAGDAD. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


EING square with a man is quite different 
from getting square with him. 


A cheerful Heart and a well-trained Hand 
Will take a Man through any Land. 


EXICO seems to be almost the only 
country that has not recognized Carranza. 
E all of us have a few brief moments of 
thinking that we know more than we 
really do; but most of us soon drift back to 
our accustomed rut, where we feel certain that 
we know a great deal more than we really do. 
DMIRAL Sir Percy Scott declares that a 
X projectile from a twelve-inch gun fired at 
an object fifteen miles away must ascend to 
a height of 22,000 feet, which is greater than 
that of Mont Blane. According to the Army 
and Navy Journal, our sixteen-inch gun could 
hit the summit of Pikes Peak piled on top of 
Mont Blane. 


N a recent address in the House of Com- 
mons the Chancellor of the Exchequer said: 
‘*Every citizen ought to be prepared to put at 
least half of his income at the disposal of the 
state, either in the form of loan or tax.’’ The 
significant thing is that the speaker substituted 
‘‘eitizen’’ and ‘‘state’’ for the ‘‘subject’’ and 
‘‘erown’’ that England has used for centuries. 
EVERAL cities of the South are planning 
to follow the example of New Orleans, 
which has made ‘‘The New Orleans Book’’ a 
textbook in the public schools. Local history 
deserves more attention than the schools give 
to it. Ancient history and general history 
have their uses, but they should not be per- 
mitted wholly to displace the chronicles of our 
own neighborhoods. 


R. Preston MeGoodwin, the United States 
minister to Venezuela, has accomplished 


a work that is likely to mean much for the | 
Through | 


future relations of the two countries. 
his efforts nearly a hundred colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States have placed 
scholarships at the disposal of Venezuelan 
students, and many of the institutions are this 
fall welcoming the first holders of those schol- 
arships. 


VERY fire that takes the lives of school 

children or factory hands is followed by 
three or four investigations to learn who was 
responsible. It is our American way, but 
here is a better one: The town or city in which 
you live has certain ordinances in regard to 
building construction, fire escapes, exits, and 
the direction in which the doors of public 
buildings must open. You can get a copy of 
those ordinances, and by a little personal search 
can find buildings that do not conform to them 
—buildings almost under your nose. You can 
then report the cases to the proper authorities, 
and press them until the necessary changes are 
made. If you should do that, how many in- 
vestigations after fires do you think there 
would be? 

VEN with radium now marked down to 

the lowest price known, — $1,020,215 an 
ounce,—there is still some value left in sea 
water, since the latest estimate gives no less 
than 1,400 tons of this most precious element 
in the five oceans. Lest, however, any san- 
guine person should waste his time trying to 
extract that wealth from the salt water, we 
hasten to add that every ounce of radium in 
the sea is distributed through something like 
thirty thousand million tons of water. In 
other words, the proportion of radium in sea 
water is about one ten-trillionth of one per 
cent. Evidently, then, sea water will hardly 
compete with the carnotite ores of Colorado, 
which yield an ounce of radium to every eight 
thousand tons of rock. 

HE world, Germany included, is learning 

to admire France and Frenchmen. In 
these days, when the labor question is so acute, 
it is a remarkable fact that since the beginning 


|< the war there has not been a strike or the 
threat of a strike in any part of the French 
| Republic. ‘The men in the factories who are 
| producing war material work ten or twelve 
| hours a day and half of Sunday, although of 
| late they have a half holiday once a fortnight. 
| Even that they did not ask for, but the em- 
ployers offered it, as they also made an increase 
in wages, although the men did not ask for 
that, either. A gentleman who has investigated 
the matter writes to the London Times that 
in no case has an industrial dispute hampered 
the government or reduced for a single day 
the full output of the factories of France. 


® & 


INDICATIONS AND RESULTS. 


N the ‘‘off year’? that precedes a contest 
] for the presidency, politicians always scan 

election returns with. the greatest care. 
What omens do they see in the recent elections ? 
It need hardly be said that the prophets 
of both the leading parties profess to find in 
the returns full assurance of a victory next 
year. 

The most prominent fact in the voting this 
year, as the observers of every party admit, 
is the virtual dissolution of the Progressive 
party. It was an offshoot from the Republican 
party, and in 1912 cast 600,000 more votes than 
the organization from which it broke away. 
In the recent elections it almost disappeared. 
Undoubtedly the larger part of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s supporters re-allied themselves with the 
Republicans, but a considerable number have 
ranged themselves permanently with the Dem- 
ocrats. So, although the combined votes for 
Taft and for Roosevelt in 1912 exceeded the 
vote for Wilson by more than 1,300,000, itis 
not certain either that they will combine next 
year against the Democratic candidate, or that 
the partial union effected this year would have 
given them the victory had the election been 
held at this time. 

Four years ago, long before the actual split 
in the Chicago convention, the hopeless break- 
up of the Republican party clearly fore- 
shadowed a Democratic victory. To-day both 
parties are fairly well united, and each sees 
good reason to hope for success next Novem- 
ber. The result at that time will depend to 
an unusual degree on the course of political 
events in the coming year. 

So much for indications ; now for the results. 
In Massachusetts the partial union of Repub- 
licans and Progressives resulted in the election 
of a Republican governor; but Massachusetts 
has really been a Republican state during all 
the past five years; for, although it has had a 
Democratic governor, the Republicans have 
controlled the legislature and have held most 
of the state offices. The same union gave 
the Republican party continued control of the 
legislatures of New York and of New Jersey 
—two states essential to Democratic success in 
a national election. 
revival, but local antagonisms among. the 
Democrats, that made the result very close in 
Maryland and in Kentucky. 

But the two most interesting events in the 
election were the rejection of the New York 
constitution and the vote in four states on 
the question of woman suffrage. The con- 
stitution suffered defeat apparently because it 
attacked too many intrenched abuses at once. 
Tammany was against it for certain reasons, 
the ‘‘upstate’’ voters for others, those who 
would have suffered financially by losing their 
| positions for still others, and so on. For 
‘although a majority of half a million New 
Yorkers regarded it as deserving of rejection, 
to outsiders it seemed a much better constitu- 
tion than the one in use at present. 

Woman suffrage received a severe check. In 
four states that have almost exactly one-fourth 
of the total population of the country, the 
voters emphatically rejected the amendment to 
give women the vote, although the adverse 
majority in Pennsylvania was not large. 
There is little to be said about the result 
except that the woman suffragists do not accept 
the defeaj as final, and are already arming 
themselves for the, next battle. They have 
this advantage: successive defeats do not end 
the struggle, but a single victory does. 


& ; 
DEBTS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 
"Tee publication by the Treasury Depart- 


& 


ment of the names of more than two 

thousand persons who have failed to 
refund money advanced to them by the na- 
tional government in order that they might 
return from Europe, where they had been 
stranded at the outbreak of the war, sug- 
gests some painful reflections on the defective 
sense of honor of those American citizens. 
The fact that after a number of the names the 





It was not a Republican | 








words ‘‘can’t locate’’ appear indicates that 
many of the borrowers had deliberately given 
false names or addresses. It is probable that 
some of them were professional crooks who 
were working in Europe when the war broke 
out, and who took advantage of an easy oppor- 
tunity to cheat the American government. 
But no doubt the larger number were persons 
who, without being professional crooks, felt 
that a debt to the government was not to be 
paid if in any way it could be dodged. 

That is a not uncommon feeling, a not 
uncommon failing among citizens. Many a 
person who waxed indignant over the ingrat- 
itude of the stranded Americans toward the 
government that rescued them from their pre- 
dicament is cheerfully and even with a certain 
conscientious care evading customs duties and 
other taxation, as far as he is able to do so. 

It is hard for people to realize, or at least it 
is easy for them to forget, that a government 
does not make money out of nothing, that its 
funds are derived almost exclusively from 
the earnings of its citizens, and that anyone 
who cheats the government is robbing its 
citizens. 

When the standard of honor accepted as 
that to which individuals must conform in 
their relations with one another governs the 
dealings of the individual with the state and 
of nation with nation, we shall live in a truly 


civilized world. 
& 


A HOSTESS’S THOUGHTS. 


RS. Stowe remarks somewhere that 
what impressed her most about Eng- 
lish households was the leisurely, 

tranquil bearing of the hostess, who never 
seemed cumbered with a care as to the smooth 
and certain running of her domestic machinery. 
Mrs. Stowe attributed the calm of the English 
housewife to long-settled habits and traditions 
of service, and contrasted with it the worry of 
the American housewife, who is often expected 
to cook the dinner, to lay the table, and then 
to dress in haste and receive her guests with 
as much serenity as if meals came into the 
world perfectly fashioned, like leaves on trees. 

We all know the kind of hostess whose 
thoughts are obviously a thousand miles away 
from the interesting things we are saying to 
her. Behind that bland and vacant smile we 
can easily read a bitter preoccupation with 
what the cook may be doing, or not doing, 
agony at the waitress’s blunders, and vain 
regret for the soup that is burned and for the 
roast that will never be done. 

There is also the hostess who cares for none 
of those things, who is joyous as a girl, no 
matter what goes wrong, who will jest with 
you over the baked potatoes that are crisp and 
the biscuit that are not. And you much prefer 
her to the other kind. Still, you had rather 
meet her in another woman’s house than in 
her own. 

When at rare intervals we come across the 
mean between these extremes, she charms us, 
and we remember her. There are women 
who by a subconscious instinct keep a deli- 
eate finger on every thread of the domestic 
labyrinth, whose table is daintily perfect, 
whose food is delicious, whose service is quiet 
and efficient, yet who seem to have no knowl- 
edge of those things, and can talk gayly or 
sympathetically on every subject, as if they 


| were giving to the topic all their thoughts. 


Those are the women to marry, if a man 
could only find them, and not mere bright 
eyes or a dancing tongue. Their art is born 
with them, and can hardly be acquired. But 
in a measure it can be taught, and learn- 
ing it is worth more than all the lessons of 


books. 
® & 


OUR PROTEST TO BRITAIN. 


HE long and carefully written note that 
| our government recently addressed to 
Great Britain presents admirably the 
American view of the vexatious conditions 
that have resulted from the attempt of Great 
Britain to put into practice a complete blockade 
of Germany. That view is that Great Britain 
makes an unjustified use of its control of the 
sea in virtually blockading the ports of the 
neutral nations surrounding Germany against 
the trade of other neutral nations, and that it 
has in several ways violated the accepted prin- 
ciples of international law, for no better reason 
than that it finds it convenient to do so in 
carrying out its plan of campaign. 

Of course no one disputes the right of Great 
Britain to prevent any ships whatever from 
reaching German ports, or to seize munitions 
of war or other articles that are recognized as 
contraband, whenever it appears probable that 
they are destined for theenemy. But England 
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has seized ships that were carrying noncon- 
traband or conditionally contraband goods 
from one neutral nation to another, and has 
asserted its right to take such ships into British 
ports, instead of searching them at sea, as has 
hitherto been the rule, and to detain them 
there, to be searched at leisure. 

It is not practically possible for Great Britain 
to determine whether any article is actually to 
be consumed in the neutral country to which 
it is shipped, or whether it may somehow find 
its way across the frontier into Germany, and 
therefore it has adopted a policy that interferes 
vexatiously with all commerce between the 
United States and the neutral European coun- 
tries, and actually puts a stop to a very great 
amount of honest and legitimate trade. At the 
same time Great Britain herself permits her 
citizens to trade extensively with those nations, 
and relies on the governments of Holland, 
Denmark, and Sweden to see that the goods 
are not reéxported to Germany. It is only 
neutral merchants who must suffer loss because 
they cannot personally guarantee the ultimate 
destination of any article of their shipments. 

Such at least are the contentions of Secre- 
tary Lansing’s very able note. Since there is 
here no question of American lives that have 
been sacrificed, but only of American trade 
that has been oppressed, the situation is by 
no means so acute as that which followed the 
sinking of the Lusitania. Even if the diplo- 
mats continue to disagree, the matter will in 
the end of course be settled peacefully—per- 
haps by submitting it to a court of arbitration. 

But in the case of England as in the case of 
Germany the United States government has 
taken a stand against belligerent disregard of 
neutral rights and of international law, that 
we believe all the world, when it has recovered 
from the delirium of war, will approve. It is 
already approved by all the other neutral 
nations who like ourselves have trade upon 
the seas. And the protest is one that our 
self-respect, as well as our sense of justice, - 
compelled us to make. 


Do) Ds) 


THE WAR IN MESOPOTAMIA. 


| K [HEN Mr. Asquith, the British pre- 
mier, admitted in Parliament that the 
allied campaign in Gallipoli had been 
a costly failure, he called attention to the fact 
that it has nevertheless been of service in 
obliging Turkey to abandon its movement 
against Suez, and in weakening the Turk’s 
power of defense against the Russians in the 
Caucasus and the British in Mesopotamia. 

The Mesopotamia campaign has got very 
little space in the newspapers; to many read- 
ers it will be news that any such campaign is 
under way. But in spite of the comparatively 
small forces that are engaged, the results of 
the fighting are already very important, and 
may soon prove still more so. 

Early in the war a force of British and 
Indian troops—Sir John Nixon is now its 
commanding officer—landed at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and drove the Turks out of 
Bassora, which stands on the Shat el Arab, 
just below the junction of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. Gradually the expedition has 
fought its way northward, first to Kurna, at 
the confluence of the two great rivers, then to 
Amara, on the Tigris, and to Nasariyeh, on the 
Euphrates, and finally beyond Kut el Amara, 
which is two hundred and fifty miles from the 
sea, and only one hundred miles from Bagdad 
itself. There have been at least two pitched 
battles, one at Shaiba, near Bassora, and one at 
Kut; and the British have also had to face the 
difficulties of a marshy, flood-ridden country, 
where the heat of summer is pitiless and 
enervating. So far their advance has not been 
checked, and it is probable that Sir John 
Nixon would not have great difticulty in taking 
Bagdad if he thought his force were strong 
enough to hold so long a line of communication 
with its base on the Persian Gulf. His task 
has been the easier because the strength of 
Turkey is fully engaged at the Dardanelles, 
and because the Arabian tribesmen show no 
especial eagerness to fight the Ottoman’s bat- 
tles for him. 

The importance of Bagdad to the trade of 
Asiatic Turkey and to the political and com- 
mercial plans that the Turco-German alliance 
is intended to promote is obvious. It is the 
southern terminus of the great trade route that 
was to begin at Berlin and pass southward 
through Vienna, Sofia, Aleppo, and Constanti- 
nople. But even if Bagdad remains in Turkish 
hands, it is of slight value as long as the 
enemy holds the lower stretches of both the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. It is not unrea- 


sonable to say that from a strategic point of 
view the occupation of Mesopotamia, although 
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it was accomplished so cheaply in comparison 
with the great German campaigns, means 
quite as much as the conquest of Belgium or 
of Russian Poland, or the partial conquest of 
Serbia. 


CURRENT EVENTS 





HE ANCONA AFFAIR.—Later reports | 
put the number of persons who lost their | 


lives when an Austrian submarine sunk the 
Italian steamer Ancona at 208. Of these, five 
were naturalized American citizens. There 


were conflicting stories about the circumstances 
of the attack. 


©. DD & | 


The captain of the steamer 








THE ITALIAN LINER “ANCONA.” 


declared that the submarine gave him no 
warning, and that it shelled his ship after it 
had stopped, and while the passengers were 
taking to the lifeboats. The official report 
from Vienna asserted that the Ancona had 
been duly warned, but that it had then at- 
tempted to escape, and that the shells were 
fired only to vblige the captain to stop his 
ship. 
& 

OBEL PRIZES.—The Nobel prizes for 

1914 were awarded on November 12th. 
Prof. Theodore W. Richards of Harvard Uni- 
versity received one of the prizes in chemistry. 

@ 

IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY.— 

The Federal authorities have decided to 
indict fer piracy the men who were recently 
arrested for conspiring to destroy vessels that 
were carrying cargoes of war supplies to the 
allied nations. On November 15th, it was 
announced that Lieut. Robert Fay had agreed 
to turn state’s evidence, but the government 
law officers, after hearing his story, declined 
to make any use of it, since it offered no infor- 
mation concerning unknown persons who were 
involved in the plot.——On November 12th, 
the Providence Journal published a statement 
made by Dr. Joseph Goricar, formerly Aus- 
tro-Hungarian consul at San Francisco, that 
charged the central European powers with 
spending thirty or forty million dollars in this 
country in subsidizing newspapers, interfering 
with American business, and financing acts 
of violence against manufactories engaged’ in 
making or vessels engaged in transporting sup- 
plies to England, France, or Russia. He added 


that the money was spent under the direction | 
of German and Austrian diplomatic represent- | 


atives in Washington and New York, and 
that a force of three thousand spies or agents 
was engaged in the work. The German and 
Austrian embassies promptly denied the truth 
of Doctor Goricar’s charges, and accused him 
of being a renegade to Austria, and in the 
pay of Russia. The Department of Justice is 
investigating Doctor Goricar’s charges. 
@ 

EXICO.—Reassuring reports continue to 

come from Mexico. The whole country 
becomes more tranquil daily. General Carranza 
issued a decree removing, on December 6th, 
all railway lines from military control, and 


placing them again in the hands of their | 


civilian owners.——General Obregon contin- 


ued the pursuit of General Villa’s forces west- | 
ward. It was believed that the armies would | 


meet at Hermosillo, or near it, unless Villa 
found himself too weak to take the chances of 
battle. 
& 
HE ZEALANDIA AFFAIR. — The 
British representatives at Washington 
declared that they were informed that the 
British cruiser that searched the American 
steamer Zealandia at Progreso, Mexico, did 
so while the ship was lying more than three 
miles from the city, and was therefore on the 
high seas. That statement was denied by 
owners of the vessel. The Zealandia was 
searched because the British cruiser had infor- 
mation that it was about to sail for Sweden 
with a cargo of resin, which is used in making 
shrapnel. 
& 
IRE IN AMMUNITION PLANTS.— 
Serious losses by fire occurred at the 
Number 4 machine shop of the Bethlehem Steel 
works on November 10th, and at the Roebling 
wire works on November 1ith. The combined 
losses were more than two million dollars. 
Since both plants were engaged in making war 
supplies for the allies, it was suggested that 
the fires might have been incendiary, but there 
was no evidence that such was the case. 
& 


ECENT DEATH.—At Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, November 14th, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, educator, aged about 56. 


| 

‘THE EUROPEAN WAR 

(From November 11th to November 17th.) 

| Overpowered by numbers wherever the 
ground permits the Germans and Bulgarians 

| to make use of their superiority, the Serbians 

| made a very determined and far from unsuc- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| cessful stand among the rugged hills of western | 


| Serbia. 
the German artillery during the week, but 
they repelled the Bulgarian attempts to take 
the Babuna and Katchanik passes, and are 
| reported to have inflicted serious losses on the 
|/enemy. The Serbian army, although it has 
received severe punishment, has been with- 
drawn in good order into the hill country, and 
Marshal Putnik is confident that it can hold 


' | its ground there. It is not yet certain whether 
| von Mackensen will try to overrun the whole | 


| of northern Serbia, or whether he will remain 
content with the control of the railway to 
Constantinople. At last accounts the allied 
troops to the southward had pushed their way 
nearly to Babuna pass, where they meant to 


16th, news came that the Bulgarians had been 


were seriously threatened. 
that the Greek government had threatened to 
intern any allied troops that crossed the 
border from Serbia into Greece, and that Earl 
Kitchener and M. Cochin of the French min- 
istry were at Athens to remonstrate against 
such a course. 


Riga and Dvinsk have apparently failed, owing 
to the difficulties of the ground and lack of 
the necessary men. Petrograd insisted that 
| General Ruzsky was again on the offensive, 
| that he threatened Hindenburg’s flank, and 
that the Germans were everywhere giving 
ground. In the south near the border of 
Galicia the Germans had better success; Berlin 
reported a victory on the river Styr. The fight- 
ing was not on a large scale, however. Russia 
seems to be better supplied with ammunition ; 
much is said to have come from Japan. 

In the region of Lens and Lille a new 
artillery duel broke out. It was especially 
aggressive on the part of the French, and 
military observers were of the opinion that it 
foretold another drive, aimed at Lille, which 
the Germans still hold. There was renewed 
activity also at Soissons and in the Argonne. 

Fighting between the Italians and Austrians 
was indecisive. On November 14th, an Aus- 
trian airship dropped bombs on Verona. 
Thirty persons were killed and forty - nine 
injured—all civilians. Another airship bom- 





serious results. It is not known whether any 
of the beautiful or historic buildings in Verona 


were not injured. 

On November 11th, King 
Constantine dissolved the 
Greek parliament, and 
fixed December 19th for 
the election of a new 
Chamber of Deputies. The 
Liberal party, of which 
Mr. Venezelos is the head, 
was uncertain whether it 
would take any part in the 
election, since the King 
was evidently determined not to permit the 
party to carry its policy into effect, no matter 
how large a majority it might secure. Turkey 
and Bulgaria renewed their protests against 
the landing of allied troops at Saloniki. 

The Kaiser visited Sofia, the capital of Bul- 
| garia, on November 12th. After a brief visit 
| there he went on to Constantinople, accom- 
| panied, according to report, by King Ferdinand 
| of Bulgaria and the Crown Prince Karl Franz 
of Austria. Bulgaria has agreed to supply 
Germany with its surplus corn. Twenty thou- 
sand tons have already been sold to the Central 
Purchasing Institute at Berlin. 

There was further evidence of the presence 
of German submarines in the Mediterranean. 
Several ships—British, French, or Italian— 
were sunk. The Turks reported that they 
had sunk the English submarine E-20 in the 
Dardanelles. On November 17th, the English 
hospital ship Anglia struck a mine in the 
Channel, and sunk. Nearly one hundred 
wounded men were lost. 

Mr. Winston Churchill resigned his seat in 
the British ministry on November 12th, and 
| has joined the army in France. He holds a 
| commission as major in the Oxford Yeomanry. 
| Before leaving London he spoke in Parliament 

to disclaim his responsibility for the Antwerp 
| expedition, and to declare that the naval at- 
| tempt to force the Dardanelles had the support 
of the professional advisers. of the Admiralty. 

The debates in Parliament were lively during 
the week ; a good many members criticized the 
government for various details in fhe conduct 
|of the war, some of them in very pointed 
|terms. The ministry, however, has the sup- 
| port of a very large majority of the House. 

The new war committee of the cabinet was 

announced on November 11th. It consists of 
the premier, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd-George, 

Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. McKenna. On No- 

vember 15th, this committee visited Paris to 

consult with the French ministry. 
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They yielded a little more ground to | 


strike hands with the Serbians. On November | 


In Russia, Hindenburg’s operations round | 


barded Brescia on November 15th with less | 


© irenw't rum seavice Weredamaged. The mili- | 
tary works and buildings | 





heavily reinforced and that the allied positions | 
It was reported | 
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“Tl give them the best!” 


“Tll be Santa Claus tonight, 
And everywhere I| go 
I'll leave this nourishing delight— 
The finest gift | know!” 







snd he comes every day. 
This merry little Santa Claus is always 
ready to bring you 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


He carries on his capable shoulders all the 
burden and bother of soup-making, while you 
get only the enjoyment and satisfaction. 

Why not have the full benefit of all this? 
Why not order this wholesome soup by the 
dozen at least, and have it always at hand ? 

You can’t have it too often. It will do 
your family good every time they eat it. It 
improves their digestion, adds to their pleas- 
ure, promotes their health and vitality. 

Why not phone or send to your grocer for 
a dozen right now ? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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654 BOSS BOSS 


AMERICA TO HER 


CHILDREN 
By Denis A. MSCarthy 


HILDREN of mine, how devoted I see you 
are! 

Children of mine, what a blessing to me you 
are! 

Sending your love to the innermost heart of 


me, 
Thrilling and filling each fibre and part of me! 


Fresh are your faces, and clear are the eyes of 
you, 

Great are your dreams although small is the 
size of you. 

Eager your thoughts—may they never bring 
shame to you! 

Blest is the land that to-day can lay claim to 
you! 


Children of mine, will you always be true to 
me? 

Always remember the service that’s due to 
me? 

Treason may tempt. 
lure of it? 

How can I ask, since my heart is full sure of 
it? 


Will you turn from the 


Children, your fathers have suffered in gyves 
for me; 

Yea, they have given their lands and their lives 
for me. 

You are not called such devotion to give for 


me; 
This be your part: That you love me, and live 
for me! 


SNOBBISHNESS. 


UT, my dear Doctor Brown,” exclaimed 
Mrs. de Puyster, “however excellent 
these people may be, you don’t mean 
that I ought to treat them as my social 
equals?” 

“And why not?’ asked the rector. 
To the lady his voice did not seem so sympathetic 
as usual. 

“Well, really,” she returned, a little embar- 
rassed, ‘‘it seems obvious that they are different.” 

“The differences you speak of are mostly petty, 
silly, and wicked distinctions without real signifi- 
cance. What clothes a man wears, who his father 
and mother were, what opportunity for schooling 
he had or was denied—do these things give any 
intimation of the man’s essential worth or value? 

“The other day, at a fashionable summer resort, 
I sat watching the crowd bathing. Among them 
three men were conspicuous. It was a pleasure 
to see their broad shoulders, their deep chests, 
their splendid limbs. Finally they left the water 
and disappeared into one of the bathhouses. Pres- 
ently they reappeared in overalls! They were 
workmen building a house near by. To most of 
those who saw them, their physical superiority had 
vanished under their working clothes. 

“Some day,” continued the doctor, ‘‘we shall all 
lay aside our clothes and our bodies as well. Some 
who on earth seemed very impressive with their 
fine clothes and their attractive faces and bodies 
will then look pitifully shriveled and shrunken. 

“If you could look into the servants’ hall of some 
great castle and see the butler refusing to asso- 
ciate with the stableman, and the cook holding 
herself superior to the chambermaids, it would 
seem to you utterly silly and ludicrous for people 
to make such ridiculous distinctions! But are 
they really more absurd than we when we make 
the same kind of distinctions among our fellows ?”’ 

Mrs. de Puyster smiled. ‘I suppose we are 
absurd,” she said. 

“If we were only absurd it wouldn’t matter so 
much,” returned the doctor. ‘But it is not simply 
ludicrous. Snobbery isn’t a minor fault or a venial 
error. It’s one of the great sins. If I’m a snob, 
it’s because in my heart I despise my fellow men, 
and have set myself up as their superior. I have 
repudiated the very heart of the message of Christ. 
I have cut myself off from the common humanity 
with which Christ proudly identified Himself. ‘In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me,’ 
means that Christ actually lives in humble human- 
kind. For me to be a snob means that I have cut 
myself off from humble humankind—and conse- 
quently from Christ Himself! That is a serious 
thing!”’ 

Mrs. de Puyster no longer smiled. “It is a seri- 
ousthing. It’s an awful thing!” shecried. “God 
be merciful to me a snob!” 
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A FRIEND TO MARCIA. 


UZANNE Jeffries, will you please tell 
me right straight out what there is 
wrong about Marcia Britton?” 

“T haven’t said there was anything 
wrong about Marcia, have I?’ Suzanne 
replied. 

Joan brushed the evasion aside with a contemp- 
tuous gesture. “Stuff,Suzanne! You know there 
are plenty of ways to say a thing without using 
words. You used to think Marcia the finest of all 
your friends, and now you are utterly silent when- 
ever her name is mentioned. And it isn’t you 
alone. Kitty Atwater is the same way. I believe 
in fighting things out in the open. If you think 
Marcia has done something wrong, why not say so, 
and give her a chance to defend herself? I know 
she is puzzled and hurt. Anyone would be.” 

“But Marcia is my friend. Of course I couldn’t 
say anything against her.” 

“You—or somebody—evidently said something 
to Kitty Atwater.” 

Suzanne’s eyes grew troubled. ‘You don’t un- 
derstand, Joan. I just told Kitty, because I felt it 
wasn’t fair not to. Kitty has to economize so 
carefully, and —” 

Joan took Suzanne by her two shoulders and 
faced her about so that she could look straight 
into the brown eyes. 

“Suzanne Jeffries, have I ever failed you? Or 
Marcia? Don’t you know that I’m square? Well, 
then, tell me straight out. I’ve got to get to the 
bottom of this for everyone’s sake, Marcia’s most 
of all.” 

Suzanne hesitated, but there was no holding out 
against Joan. 

“It—it is just thoughtlessness—of course I know 
that. But Marcia is so careless about money 
things. When we agreed to do things on shares, 
twice she has forgotten some of the items, and 
I’ve had to pay for both of us. And once when we 
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weren’t quite certain about the price of tickets, 
Marcia paid only the old price and I had to make 
up the difference. And I knew Kitty couldn’t 
afford it, so I told her. It—it kéeps happening, 
you know.” 

“Have you spoken to Marcia herself?” 

“Of course not!’ Suzanne protested indignantly. 
“Why, I couldn’t. It would seem so small.” 

“And so,” Joan said quietly, “you let Marcia 
be misunderstood and misrepresented, and lose 
friends, just because you haven’t the courage to 
tell her frankly about her carelessness. It is care- 
less, of course; but anyone who knows Marcia 
Britton knows how sorry she would be, and how 
quickly and eagerly she would remedy it. And 
you, whom she counts her friend, are giving her a 
reputation for dishonesty instead of helping her to 
see her danger—all for the sake of sparing your- 
self a little discomfort!” 

“Joan!” Suzanne gasped, her face flaming. 

Joan caught the humiliated figure in her arms 
and kissed her—and kisses were rare with Joan. 

‘Dear, you can’t have anything harder to do 
than that!” she cried. ‘Now go and see Marcia 
and make it straight.” 


*® 


CRUST -SLIDING IN BLOOMFIELD. 

‘© GUESS this is from my cousin, George 

I Davitt,” remarked Mr. Chapman, as he 

opened the letter that he had just taken from 

his box at the post office. “Yes, it’s from George. 

He writes that he is coming to Maine, and will 
make me a little visit. 

“T guess George won’t be so hard to entertain,” 
continued Mr. Chapman, with a chuckle, ‘‘as he 
was the first time he came my way. That was 
when I was a boy in Bloomfield. He came with 
his mother one year early in March to spend a 
few weeks at our house. 

“Aunt Clara was State-of-Maine born, but she 
married a Quebec man, and her son was a Quebec 
boy, as he took pains to let you know. Now pride 
in your home town is a good thing for man or boy, 
but you don’t want to take too much of it with you 
when you go visiting. By the time that Georgie 
had been with us a week, I was tired of hearing 
of the city of Quebec, and prepared to maintain 
that old Bloomfield was the finest place on the 
globe. I tried my best to give Georgie a good 
time, but everything I had to offer only reminded 
him of lots better fun that he could have in Quebec. 
He claimed that we didn’t have any real winter 
sports. 

“Bloomfield is a hilly town, and that year there 
had been quantities of snow, and, as it came 
toward spring there were thaws and freezes that 
made a splendid crust. There isn’t much better 
sport than crust-sliding; but Georgie said it was 
positively tame compared with the tobogganing 
that he was used to. He said that he liked an 
element of danger, and he would tell me stories of 
some of his toboggan slides that were exciting 
enough to be put in a book. 

“Finally I made up my mind that something 
had to be done. So one morning I got out my 
sled, took Georgie in tow, and started for Mount 
Pisgah, the highest hill for miles round. Likely 
you’ve seen it, for the railroad skirts along pretty 
near its base. 

“T had never been to the top in winter, and as 
for sliding down its side, ’d never heard of any- 
one’s trying it, although I didn’t see any reason 
why the thing couldn’t be done. It was a good 
two miles to the foot of Pisgah, and a long, hard 
climb to the top. When we got there we looked 
round, and Georgie said that he didn’t believe he 
cared much about the slide. He said that he was 
pretty tired already. I said it would be just the 
thing to rest him. ‘But,’ I says, ‘if you’re afraid, 
that’s another matter. We can walk back,’ I 
says, ‘and on the way you can tell me some more 
about tobogganing.’ 

“T was willing enough to let it go that way, but 
Georgie allowed he was only joking; and he went 
and stretched himself out on the sled and said he 
was ready to start. So I gave her a little push 
and threw myself on, and away we. went. 

“‘Well, I venture to say that I shall never go so 
fast again, unless I should happen to fall out of a 
seventh-story window. You might as well talk 
about steering a streak of lightning. Once we 
went over a boulder that was buried in a drift, and 
I’d make my affidavit that the sled took a clean 
jump of at least ten feet through the air, and then 
went on as if nothing had happened. Why we 
weren’t thrown off passes my comprehension. 

“The railroad runs through a field at the foot 
of the mountain, and before we started down I 
had noticed a freight train puffing along on the 
upgrade. The first thing we knew we were skim- 
ming along the field straight toward the track, 
and that train was right in frontof us. I suppose 
the proper thing to do was to drop off. But we 
didn’t. Perhaps we had forgotten how to let go. 
At any rate, we went shooting along up to the 
track at a place where the snow lay even with it, 
and right under one of the cars. 

“You might suppose that our ride would have 
ended there, but we crossed the track all right, 
just clearing the car wheels, and kept on for some 
yards on the other side. Then we struck a weak 
place in the crust, and finally stopped—the sled 
first, and Georgie and I a piece farther on. 

“‘We picked ourselves up, not much the worse 
for our trip. I didn’t forget what I was there for. 
‘Come on!’ I says, as soon as I got my breath, 
and I started off with the sled. 

“*Where you going?’ says Georgie. 

““‘Why, back for another slide, of course,’ I 
says. ‘There’ll be a passenger train along soon,’ 
I says, ‘and if we time it right, maybe we can do 
the same trick with her.’ 

“But Georgie hung back, and I didn’t insist; so 
we jogged on home. 

“After that we got along together first-rate.” 
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THE VAGARIES OF THE ADELIE. 


R.R. E. Priestley, of Captain Scott’s antare- 
tic expedition, relates an amusing experi- 
ence with Adélie penguins off Flagstaff 

Point. The Terra Nova had landed a party to 
take off geological specimens, but the men had 
some difficulty in keeping the penguins away from 
the boat. 

As we lay alongside the ice foot, says the author 
in his “Antarctic Adventure,” we blocked the 
birds’ access to their rookery, but that did not 
seem to bother the penguins in the least. They 
would rise out of the water a few yards off, take a 
glance at the boat, which they doubtless took for 
a stranded floe, and then disappear. From pre- 
vious experience, I knew what was coming and 
looked with interest for the next act, but the boat- 
man who was helping me get the specimens on 





board was new to the vagaries of the Adélie. I 
was unable to judge which was the more surprised, 
the sailor or the penguins, when the latter landed, 
half a dozen at a time, upright in the bottom of 
the boat. Certainly the penguins were most an- 
noyed; and directly they found that they were 
trapped they assaulted the poor man with unrea- 
soning fury, so that it was no easy matter to pitch 
them back into the sea. 

It was on a similar occasion that an Adélie, 
seeing what he thought was a handy piece of ice, 
leaped out of the water and landed on the knees 
of the boatswain who was in the stern. He looked 
the man in the face, gave one hysterical squawk 
of horror, and shot into the sea. I have never 
seen a face show greater astonishment than that 
of our respected boatswain, unless it were the 
penguin’s. 

*® & 


HOLY SANCTA SOPHIA. 


ONSTANTINOPLE, just now, is an object 
C of absorbing interest to the world because of 
the attempt of the allied nations to force the 
Dardanelles, to take the ancient capital of the 
Eastern Empire, and to restore it and its famous 
chureh—Sancta Sophia—to the keeping of a Chris- 
tian people. Prof. Edwin A. Grosvenor, in his 
“Constantinople,” speaking of the mosque,— for 
Sancta Sophia has been a mosque since Constan- 
tinople became Moslem,—says: 
“The first question every stranger asks as his 
steamer rounds Seraglio Point from the Marmora, 


J 





SANCTA SOPHIA. 


or descends the Bosporus from the Black Sea, is, 
‘Where is Sancta Sophia?’ To catch the earliest 
possible glimpse of its outline, every traveler 
strains his eyes. In after years it is the colossal 
form of Sancta Sophia that stands out most dis- 
tinct among the memories of Constantinople. To 
many Constantinople means only Sancta Sophia. 
To all it is the symbol of what is grandest, most 
historic, and most sacred in Christian architecture. 

“The Ottomans regard Sancta Sophia with the 
utmost reverence. The first official act of Mo- 
hammed II, the conqueror of Constantinople, was 
to convert it into a mosque. Alone, of all the 
churches seized by Islam, it retains its Christian 
name. The Moslems have tried hard to trans- 
form Sancta Sophia, but its Christian character- 
istics can be effaced only by destroying it. It 





INTERIOR OF THE MOSQUE. 


resembles a mighty captive, ever mutely protesting 
against its chains. The long rows of prayer car- 
pets stretch in diagonal lines, inharmonious, across 
the floor, and the devotees, facing Mecca, are 
forced to bend in an unnatural direction toward 
the corner of the church. 

“In the prostituted church, the Christian, weary 
of Arabic inscriptions and Ottoman traditions, 
grows heartsick and hungry for something that is 
his. Let him ascend the southern gallery and 
gaze from among the six colonnaded columns 
toward the vaulted ceiling above the five windows 
of the central apse. Gradually, in the dim, half- 
veiled surface, he discerns the mosaic form of a 
colossal Christ. The hair, the forehead, the mild 
eyes of the Saviour may be traced, and the indis- 
tinct outline of His form. The right hand, gentle 


as when 
In love and in meekness He moved among men, 


is extended still in unutterable blessing, and in 
its comprehensive reach seems to embrace the 
stranger. Within the shadow, you feel that Christ 
is keeping watch above His own.” 


® & 


“ONION” STATION. 


as NION stay-shun!” bawled the new con- 

QO ductor on a Washington street-car. His 

lusty lung power made the passengers turn 

with a start, and those who caught the “onion” 
tittered or smiled. 

“Where do you think you’re at—in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia?’ growled the old 
conductor who was breaking him in. “And it 
ain’t ‘onion’ station, either. It’s ‘union’ station— 
u-n-i-o-n, union.” 

The old conductor spoke in low tones, but the 
new one did not try to modulate his robust voice. 
Nor did he take notice of the hilarious attention 
he was attracting. Such common ailments as self- 
consciousness and embarrassment seemed to be 
unknown to him. 

““Would yo’-all mind to spell thet agin?’ he 
asked, as he rang up a fare so hard that the bell 
cord strained and creaked and the bell sounded 
as if it had been cracked. 

“Sa-a-a-y! Sa-a-a-y! Look out there! I know 
you’ve got a powerful arm,” the old conductor 
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called to him, “but if you bust that bell strap you'll 
have to pay for it! And the way I spelled it is 
u-n-i-o-n, union.” 

The new man paid the closest attention to the 
spelling. When he had rung up all the fares 
that he had collected from the passengers who got 
on at the station, he turned to the old conductor 
and drawled: 

“Yo’-all must be off the track on thet thar spell- 
in’. I didn’t git to go to school but three winters, 
all told, but jist the same, I don’t believe it’s spelt 
thataway. ’Pears to me u-n-i-o-n spells onion, jist 
as I sayd.” 

He accented the “un” as in ‘‘under.” 

The passengers could not suppress their mirth, 
but he was oblivious of them. 

“How do yo’-all spell onion, then?” he wanted 
to know. 

His instructor was getting tired of the argument, 
and wanted to stop it. 

“Say,” he replied curtly, ‘‘this ain’t no spellin’ 
school. You spell it o-n-i-o-n, onion.” 

The new man pondered on that, and the passen- 
gers expectantly waited for his next remark. 

*?Pears to me o-n-i-o-n spells onion,” he per- 
sisted, accenting the “on” as in “onward.” “For 
if o-n spells on, and if u-n spells un, then it’s 
onion station, jist as 1 sayd it wuz.” 

*T told you it’s union station, you onion!” 
snapped the old conductor, “and we’ll drop it 
now!”’ 

The new conductor remained unabashed and 
even-tempered. 

“Well, I'll call it thet, if yo’-all say so,” he 
agreed, “but jist the same, I still think it’s onion.” 





THE MYSTERIOUS EAGLE. 


QO: the broad top of a stony, rain-gullied hill 
in middie Georgia there lies a very large 
eagle, concerning which conflicting stories 

are told. The one point that seems to be certain 
is that the Indians left the eagle as a legacy to the 
state. A hundred years from now it will prob- 
ably be found lying on its back, with outspread 
wings and tail even as it lies to-day. For it is made 
of quartz rocks so cunningly placed that it would 
require a pick in a strong man’s hands to displace 
any one of them. The rocks lap and overlap 
in such a manner as to represent feathers. No 
cement holds them in position, and the stones 
vary in size, weighing from a half pound to three 
or four pounds. The image rests on a very firm 
foundation, for the stonework extends several feet 
into the ground. 

Once, perhaps twice, treasure-seeking vandals 
dug into the breast of the eagle; but the work 
must have proved too laborious, for the diggers 
gave up before they had reached the bottom layer 
of overlapping stones. 

Rough but fairly accurate measurements of the 
bird show the length of the eagle from the middle 
of the tail to the head to be one hundred and two 
feet, and from tip to tip of outspread wings, one 
hundred and twenty feet. The length of the beak 
is ten feet, and the height of the body at the centre 
of the breast is ten feet. The eagle lies with its 
head to the west. 

Tradition does not give any satisfactory expla- 
nation of the age or the meaning of the great stone 
mound. It may have had religious significance to 
the red men who built it, and it may be the burial 
place of some great chief. It is one of the most 
mysterious and most interesting of prehistoric 
monuments in the United States. 
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THE QUEEN AND THE TEACUP. 


HE mother of the present Queen of Holland 

married King William when the king was 

pretty well along in years; it was his second 
matrimonial adventure. He was so pleased with 
it that one day he purchased a tea set of costly 
porcelain as a gift for his queen. He felt that it 
was quite an extravagance, and threatened to dis- 
charge any servant who was careless enough to 
break a part of the set. 

One day, says Novellen-Schatz, a man who had 
been in the service of the royal house for many 
years, had the misfortune to break one of the 
precious cups. He was heartbroken. Tearfully 
he went to Queen Emma and told her his story. 
The sympathetic queen took the broken pieces 
and put them together, saying, “I think we can 
fix that. Just paste it together with cement. 
The edges are smooth and won’t show much. 
Leave the rest to me. I'll do what I can to save 
you.”’ 

When the royal family sat down to tea the next 
time, the injured cup was at Queen Emma’s place. 
The queen, pretending to be very thirsty, drank 
all the tea at once; and then, as if struck with a 
sudden idea, she turned quickly in her chair 
toward the king, and her arm swept the cup to the 
floor. As it crashed into a thousand pieces, the 
queen affected an expression of deepest regret, 
and said timidly, “There, Your Majesty, see what 
an awkward servant I am. Now, the only thing 
you can do is to dismiss me from your service.” 

But William was in a happy mood; seeing how 
grieved his wife appeared, he made light of the 
loss and consoled her affectionately, while the 
old servant stood trembling by, thanking his good 
fortune for a mistress whose tact and kindness 
had saved him his position. 
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NOVEL READERS AND TRUTH. 


‘“ ISS Braddon, the English novelist who 
died recently,” says a publisher, quoted 
in the Washington Star, ‘“‘made $500,000 

out of her books. Miss Braddon’s great success, 
she once told me, was due to her avoiding the 
truth. Truth, she said, is the one thing the aver- 
age novel reader doesn’t want. For truth, you 
see, is often unpleasant. 

“She illustrated her point by the story of a wife 
who asked her husband, ‘George, how do you like 
the new way I’ve done my hair?’ 

“Well, my dear,’ George began, ‘to tell you the 
truth~ 

** ‘Stop right there, George,’ his wife interrupted. 
‘Stop right where you are! When you begin like 
that, I don’t want to hear you!’ ” 
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POOR LITTLE FELLOW! 


CANADIAN newspaper calls attention to an 
advertisement of a nursing bottle that con- 
cludes with the words: ‘‘When the baby is 

done drinking it must be unscrewed and laid in 
a cool place under a tap. If the baby does not 





thrive on fresh milk it should be boiled.” 
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HE HOME CALENDAR FOR 1916 

retains the practical features that have 
come to distinguish The Companion Calendars. 
The ornamentation is new and unusually 
attractive. 


HE Calendar consists of a pad of twelve 
sheets, 234 x 334 inches in size, mounted 
upon a heavy, handsomely decorated card- 
board, A support attached at the back allows 
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the Calendar to be placed upright on a desk; 
or the support can be folded against the back, 
and the Calendar hung upon the wall. 


HAS sheet of the pad carries the calendar 
of the month in plain, large figures, and 
in smaller type the calendar of the month that 
precedes and of the month that follows. Each 
sheet is decorated with a seasonable design 
and also carries a wise or witty aphorism. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


eo custom of renewing subscriptions before the holiday rush is 

becoming more general among our subscribers every year, and 
we are grateful to the many friends who are kind enough to allow 
us to receive and to record their annual remittances early in the season. 


i those to whom the exact date of sending is not important, we 
will say that a subscription reaching us in the next few days 

helps to lighten the pressure of work that comes a little later, and the 

thoughtfulness of the sender is appreciated by every one in our office. 


The Practical Home Calendar is sent to every 
subscriber on receipt of renewal payment 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 





BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MTL va i Like a Real Doll Blanket? 
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i A FALSE ALARM. This is so cunning and attractive that it delights 
; Tt Him single surviving messenger brought} even grown-ups. To a little girl it brings un- 


the news in the case of two great disasters, bounded joy. We'll send it on receipt of 15 cents. 
one by sea and one by land, The Companion 
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has recently related. But, thrilling as the first} A jolly gift for the Christmas tree. It will show 
news of victory or disaster must ever have been, you the soft, rich quality of 

there were times in the old days when the mes- 
senger brought a message even more exciting: 


when he told of events not achieved, but impend- ‘ Woolnap 
ing; when he called to arms, or warned to fly. a a 
Paul Revere stands as the typical messenger in A Li A, Bl ankets 


American history. Poet, artist, sculptor and his- 


torian have united to immortalize the ride that} For Any $1.75 to $3.50 
every childremembers. Nevertheless,there have | Size Bed Pure Cotton per pair 


t ther galloping messengers, shouting a star- . E . 
tling pana to the Seal Atanas they They have a deep, soft nap that makes them practically 
rode. One of them—but no one knows his name,| @S warm as wool (scientific tests prove this)—at the price. 
nor would he have aspired to have it handed down They are also strong and durable. 
the ages—started upon his far, fast and furious Handsome as any blanket, they keep their good looks 
gallop only two days later than Paul Revers uy.| through washing. All sizes, weights and colors, plaids or plain 
—itione eeho on me eX! with borders. Fancy styles a little higher in price. Only 
“3 Just what started him no one knows—perhaps blankets having the name ‘‘Nashua Woolnap’’ on the ticket 
thunder mistaken for cannon, or rabbit shooting | are genuine and dependable. Look for it. Write for our in- 
for musketry, or a bonfire for a burning village.| teresting — Warmth, and Other Things in Blankets.’’ 
Whatever it was, it frightened some one in Ips- Sold at Leading Shops 
wich, Massachusetts, who frightened others, until 

ie bine that presently the whole town was in a panic. Every- 
ne ee one ran hither and thither, screaming, and crying, 
moet clectric eleamets, Sxpiain that il |and wringing their hands, amid shouts of ‘Fly! 
it makes house-cleaning simple, sani- | fly! The British are upon us!” “Hurry! hide! 
tary and easy; that no other make }run! fly! fly! The regulars are coming!” 
affords its convenience; that the ame i} | In the midst of the commotion, one man flung 
g _ antees y~ ag os 4 - pa er | himself on the back of a powerful horse and dashed 

ow much C Sle é 4 
away to the northward to carry the news. Through 

pretty tries Be epee see oe SS HT Rowley he thundered, flinging a word as he passed 






















Ask for This 
Christmas Gift 


Tell the family that your gift must 
be a Bissell’s Vacuum Sweeper, the 





Amory, Browne 2 Co. 
Dept. 96 P.O. Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 








om x ning, convenient, work- 
Se tency wey oe uum Sweeper—the that set the townsfolk buzzing like the bees from 
gift you can use every day. an overturned hive; on at full speed he went to 

Ora Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper for daily it | Newbury, where he burst into the church as the 
sweeping. Its use in aesrsan: with minister was praying, and shouted to the congre- 
vantage ts é acanin > oe favaetie | gation to escape while they could. Ipswich was 
sete wegen ee J aleaiinn ba well- Ii burning; the redcoats were slashing, and shooting, 
managed homes. ( }] | and slaying all before them, and the foremost must 

Prices are $7.50 for the Vacuum Cleaner lif already be out of the town and well on their way 
sweeper (with rush). “Sitehtly higher: in toward Newburyport! To horse again and across 
the West, South and in Canada. Carpet the long bridge over the Merrimac, and so on to 
Swoepers, 60.15 to 95.75. . Belt by cooks M Salisbury and Hampton, and a settlement or so 
a Sa ee beyond. Gradually, as the distance increased, 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. ; 
cet ee Manufacturers oat Carpet i the excitement he created lessened; possibly, 

















ing Devices in the W even, a suspicion dawned in his own mind that 
Dept. 112, Grand Rapids, Mich. : the case might not be quite so desperate as it had 
Made in Canada, too hy seemed at the starting point of his mad race. 66 ve 
7 TTT ; TT But he had done his work thoroughly. Fright i ll t th 
| il Tuga Wii is contagious, and panic followed at his horse’s 


heels. Everywhere he left terror and confusion, 
which lasted all that day and night and well into 
the next day. Silver was hidden in trees, wells, 
and chimneys by anxious housewives; homes were 
abandoned, babies bundled into wheelbarrows, 
valuables tied in blankets ; families camped in dis- 
tant berry pastures among the rocks, or crouched 
in roadside ditches, or loaded their wagons and 
ox teams and fied to the woods or the secluded 
farms of friends. One scared youth crammed his 
pockets with food, filled a basket with more and 
a bottle of elderberry wine, and thus provisioned 
against any immediate necessity of coming down, 
climbed a large oak tree and roosted trembling 
among its branches. The tree was in a distant 
field, whence he could learn nothing of what was 
going on; he did not dare descend to investigate ; 
and he remained among the missing until night- 
fall of the second day, when he was discovered 
and rescued, amid much inconsiderate hilarity, 
by a search party of anxious relatives. 

Along the route of the speeding rider the episode 
is historically known as “The great fright.” He, 
cf course, was no more in fault than the other 
panic-stricken citizens of Ipswich. He was, no 
doubt, an ardent patriot, a dashing horseman, and 
a worthy rival to Paul Revere—only, unfortunately 
for his fame, the alarm he spread was a false one. 

Several episodes of a similar nature occurred 
in England during the Napoleonic wars, when 
invasion by Bonaparte was seriously feared. In 
one instance the hurrying messenger, who had 
halted his panting horse for a moment at the crest 
of a hill to breathe, was asked by a terrified old 
couple what they should do if “Boney” was coming. 
He pointed with his whip to the village church. 

“Go yonder,” he ordered decisively. “If he gets 
here, Boney’ll kill you, church or no church; but 
if you’re killed good and handy to a churchyard, 
you’ll have a fair chance of Christian burial, and 
that’s something.” 

It was not very cheering. But fortunately, 
i Sree ‘ | “Boney” never came. 


Include this Racing Airship in the Boy’s Xmas Box 
Postpaid only 35¢. 4 for $1.00 | THE LIFE STRUGGLE OF THE TREES. 


Complete for ascen- 3 
sion with directions, A N interesting light is thrown on the longevity 
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Play and dress stockings—19 Styles —8 
weights—all colors—for boys and girls. 
Prices from 25c. up. Sold by 10,000 stores, 
Ask to see our “Leather-Stocking” Series. 

Black Cat Catalog of 214 Styles 
For All The Family—FREE! 
CHICAGO - KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Made in U.S.A. for 
Over 30 Years ~ 





You cannot do better for Christmas 
than to make a gift of a ae 
subscription to The Youth’s Com- 
panion. It will be enjoyed by ev 

member of the family, and wil 
come every week through the year 
—a constant reminder of the giver. 


Put “Pl send my friend 
The Youth’s Companion as a 
Christmas Gift—and get Mrs. 
Porter’s new book FREE.’’ 











Millions of readers are eagerly 
awaiting an opportunity to 
read the new story by Gene 
Stratton-Porter—her best yet. 
“Michael O'Halloran” is the 
delightful love story of Mickey 
and his strangely found ward, 
Peaches. How Mickey cared for and 
won her is the charming feature of the story, 
which tells, too, of Mickey's part in the romance 
of Douglas Bruce and Leslie Winton. Mickey, like 
Freckles, is a character of unusual charm, possessed of Irish 
wit, combined with independence, common sense, and a joyous, happy nature. 
The story of his struggles to take care of Peaches, his devotion to his friends, 
and his own self-sacrifice, is one of the most appealing that Mrs. Porter has 
ever done. As this book cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.35, our 
Offer below presents an unusual opportunity. You can make a gift of The Companion 
and get the book for yourself, or you can use both The Companion and the book for 
gifts—two Christmas presents worth $3.35 for only $2.00. 


How To Get Your Copy Free 
OFFER No. 1 OFFER No. 2 


Send us the address of a friend (not now a __ Solicit a new subscription for The Youth’s 

subscriber and not a member of your own mpanion some friend or nei peer 

household) for whom you wish toorder The not now a subscriber. Send us the address 
ompanion as a Christmas Gift, inclosing and the subscription money, $2. 00, and we 

$2.00 to pay for ts We will enter the will present you — a copy of “Michael 

iption so that the Law « y —* e O'Halloran,” regular $1.35 edition, in re- 

vesubred on 5 mail you _ turn for your services. 

at once a copy of Mrs. les new book, 

“Michael O'Halloran,” regular $1.35 oa. These | ag dag ante —~ to -, present 

tion, free, including also an extra copy of subscribers pay jm for getting new 

The " Sine tan Py subscriptions. 
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a. es = of the trees that grow along the timber line of 

Amuses young and old. the Rocky Mountains by Mr. Enos A. Mills 

ee i oe in his recently published ‘Rocky Mountain Won- 

Send for yours to-day. | derland.” He says: 

Catalog 10 cents. A few timber-line trees live a thousand years, 
Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. | but half this time is a ripe old age for most of the 
1800 ELLA ST., Cincinmati, 0, | timber-line veterans. The age of these trees 

cannot be judged by their size or by their general 
<- 30D DAYS REE TRIAL appearance. There may be centuries of difference 
pre FR on the new 1916 in the ages of two arm-in-arm trees of similar size. 

a cen” i e. Write at once for | I examined two trees that were growing within a 

our tig eat alo and wpecil ofr ay few yards of each other in the shelter of a crag. 
nary values in our 1916 price offers. You | One was fourteen feet high and sixteen inches in 

\ gonnet afford to buy rent getting our diameter, and had 337 annual rings. The other 

propositions. . 
Boys, be a “Rider Agent’ and make | Was seven feet high and five inches in diameter, 
4 big money taking orders for bicycles and | and had lived 492 years. 








J tolintreduce the new RANG! meongsample | One day, by the sunny and sheltered side of a 


! RES, equipment, sundries and every- | boulder, I found a tiny seed bearer at an altitude 

thing inthe Tew ten ee “Wi wanes peteene Factory | of 11,800 feet. How splendidly unconscious it was 

$ of its size-and its utterly wild surroundings! This 

"MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. A 50, CHICAGO brave pine bore a dainty cone, yet a drinking glass 

would have completely housed both the tree and 
its fruit. 
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A BITTER CURE. 


GRIMLY humorous incident of the war is 
told in a letter written by a soldier to his 


With Offer No. 1, a Gift A t Folder, inscribed with the name of the donor, will be sent to . 
the new subscriber, if you so direct. 
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ACING skates, hockey 


cessories of all kinds mother in England: THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
for men, women chil- “There’s one chap in our company that’s got a Gentlemen. Inclosed find $2.00. Send The Youth's C ion and C 





dren, at money saving Home Calendar to the following new subscriber. 


Address of 
new subscriber 





rippin’ cure for neuralgia, but he isn’t going to 
take out a patent because it’s too risky and might 
kill the patient. Good luck’s one of the ingre- 
dients, and you can’t always be sure of that. 

“He was lying in the trenches the other day, 
nearly mad with pain in his face, when a German 
shell burst close by. He wasn’t hit, but the explo- 
sion knocked him senseless for a bit. ‘My neu- 
ralgia’ S gone,’ says he when he came round. ‘And 
so’s six of your mates,’ said I. His name’s Palmer, 
and that’s why we now call the German shells 
‘Palmer’s neuralgia cure.’ ”’ 
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On margin below tell us if the new subscription was 
solicited, or if it is a Christmas Gift from yourself. 
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y Isn't ThatA \ 
| Dandy Present 


Thousands of boys and girls want a 
New Mirroscope for Christmas this 
year. It is a dandy present, bring- 
ing fun for months tocome. With 


The New 
Mirroscope 


you can show snapshots, poster 
stamps, war pictures, post cards of 
scenes and buildings, cartoons, 
shadowgraphs, etc., enlarged to sev- 
eral feet across. All sorts of games, 
shows and entertainments are easy J 
to get up. 

Latest models now for sale have improved 
lenses and lighting systems, card holder 
that adjusts by simply turning a knoh, and 
many other new features. Be sure to ask 
for a New Mirroscope and look for the 
name. Every New Mirroscope fully guar- 
ant 


FREE: Booklet showing six styles for elec- 

tricity, acetylene or gas, priced from $2.50 

to $25. Send for it. \ 
THE MIRROSCOPE CO. 

16801 Waterloo Rd. Cleveland, O. 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


Get a Shetland Pony for Christmas. Special Prices. Honey 
Illustrated Cata., 10c. Dunlap Pony Farms, Williamsport, 0. 


AS) i M P Ss 75 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. 


QUAKER ST. 











LACIAL EPOCHS.—Everyone has heard of 

the ice age, or glacial epoch, and most people 
who live in the northern United States are familiar 
with the gravel hills and ridges and with the huge 
boulders that, many thousands of years ago, the 
great ice sheet brought in its slow but irresistible 
advance from northern Canada. It is not, how- | 
ever, entirely correct to speak of “the” ice age, or | 
“the” glacial epoch, for, as a matter of fact, there | 
have been many such epochs. More than fifty | 
years ago English geologists discovered in India 
certain masses of gravel and pudding stone, and | 
certain planed and grooved rocks of Permian age 
that pointed to a glacial period long before that of | 
the Canadian ice sheets. Moreover, within the | 
last thirty years geologists have learned that at 
many different times ice has invaded regions now 
free of it. The evidence of its presence has been 
found in all the continents—Europe, Asia, Africa, | 
Australia, and North and South America. The | 
great ice sheets formed again and again through | 
the larger divisions of geologic time back to the | 
Proterozoic —that is, to the age of the oldest-| 
known sedimentary rock —a great many million 
years ago. In 1913, Prof. W. W. Atwood, of the 
United States Geological Survey, made one of 











ORANCES AND GRAPE FRUIT FOR XMAS 
Direct to you from a Florida grove. 45 large, juicy and swegt Parson 
Brown oranges or 16 delicious grape fruit delivered by prepaid ex. 
to any point east of Mississippi River for $1.50. Thoroughly ripe—no 
green fruit. Persons living west of river, write for delivered prices. 
Add 50 cts. to order and get small carton of kumquats or small Re 
oranges, by mail postpaid in U.S. C.H. Voorhees, So. LakeW Weir, Fl 





CO., Toledo, Ohio | 








Bradford Comfort Shoes 


UNLINED KID BOOT FOR WOMEN 
Sizes 2 to 8. Widths D, E & EE. 
A Very Easy Shoe for gee Feet. Com- 
fortable from the start. No breaking in 
required. Send for our Free Catalog 
showing many other styles. 


CHAS. A. eg ae 
Haverhill, Mass. (Brad. Dist.) 
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Leakable. 
that will fot leak, always ready to 
write and fill. 


Buy a Moore's Xmas Certificate at 

stationer or jeweler or, send 
Spee. el on Sean Codicate 

with your name and the name of the 
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the most recent discoveries of old glacial deposit 
Under the Tertiary lavas of the San Juan Moun- 
tains near Ridgway in southwestern Colorado, 
Professor Atwood found typical glacial ‘till,’ in 
which were pebbles and boulders that showed 
well-preserved scratches and other glacial mark- 
ings. From the situation of the gravels at Ridg- 
way, it is clear that they are of early Eocene 
age, and that they were formed millions of years 
before the period that we usually have in mind 
when we speak of the “ice age.” 


UNIQUE LIGHTHOUSE.— The Bureau of 

Lighthouses will soon award the contract for 
building the first lighthouse that the United States 
government will erect on land that is not a part of | 
the nationaldomain. Theland is Navassa Island, 
a rocky islet west of Haiti, where a light is needed | 
to protect ships on their way to the Panama Canal. 
The Washington Star says that the Navassa light, 
which will have a beam of 56,000 candle power, 
will be visible for 27 nautical miles, and that it will 
cost $125,000. Another lighthouse built in some- 
what analogous circumstances stands on Cape 
Spartel, the Morocco headland opposite Gibraltar. 
Since 1867, the United States, Great Britain, 
| Morocco, Austria, Belgium, France, Italy, the 
| Netherlands, Portugal, and Spain have shared 
the expense of keeping it up. In regard to the 
Caribbean Sea, many navigators believe that other 
rocky islands and reefs should be marked with 
lights, in order to protect traffic to and from the 
Panama Canal; and the United States may find 
it necessary to build them. 





ESEARCH AND PROGRESS.— In an article 

on the relation of research to the progress of 
manufacturing industries, Dr. W. R. Whitney, di- 
rector of the research laboratory of the General 
Electric Company, shows that purely academical 
research has led to some of our greatest indus- 
trial achievements. “Search for new knowledge,” 
says Doctor Whitney, “is the insurance for the 
future of the industries. Many factories will 
later be manufacturing things not even conceiv- 
able to-day. The incandescent lamp business will 
serve for illustration. I have seen whole factories 
entirely overhauled a number of times in the past 
few years in order to make the newest lamps. 
Not only have entire floors of complicated and 
expensive machines for making carbon lamps 
been thrown out and new machinery for making 
metal filament lamps installed, but before packing 
cases containing new machines could be opened 
and unpacked in the factory they have been thrown 
out as useless, as the advance from squirted- 
metal filaments to drawn-wire filaments proved 
the better way. Before factories could reach the 
limit of efficiency in manufacturing vacuum lamps 
the introduction of nitrogen into the lamps brought 
another change; and now, when the nitrogen- 
tungsten lamps have been in use only a short time, 
the manufacture of argon and its introduction into 
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228 Brooks Building 


Chicago, Illinois 


the incand t lamp becomes a reality. If the 
research laboratories that discovered the means 
for bringing about these changes, with ‘heir 
accompanying economies, could receive a cent for 
every dollar that they save the public, they would 
receive over a million dollars a year (o spend for 
further research. The people are the ones who 
are most interested in research, although they 
may not know it.” - 

HE OLDEST REPTILE.— According to a 

writer in Knowledge, New Zealand possesses 
the most ancient living reptile, the tuatara (Sphen- 
odon punctatum), sole surviving representative of 
the order Rhynchocephalia. The lizard-like crea- 
ture has many of the peculiarities both of the 
crocodiles and of the turtles. Ages ago, in the 








AS5 PINS 54. 


FACTORY TO YOU 


MIME Made to your hm order, any style or material. 
Write to-day for free — of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
a of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and 
—— with one or two colors of hard enamel. SILVER 
PLATE, $.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, §.30 
each, $3.00 per dozen; GOLD PL. ATE, $.35 each, $3.50 per dozen ; 
SOLID GOLD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 806 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, .N. Y. 
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OO EARNED BY YOUNG ™ 


“ARTIST IN 2 DAYS 


Commercial artists trained by members 
of our faculty have earned $100 in two 
ys, often more. aster essentials 
of remunerative, Lt profession 
in spare.time by home 
Send to-day for free folio fo and illustrated 
book, ‘** YOUR FUTURE.” 
Federal School of Com’! Designing, Inc., 
2601 Warner Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


















pr of evolution the tuataras of other lands | 
finally developed into turtles and crocodiles, and 
the original tuatara gradually became extinct, 
except for the few now found in New Zealand. 
These ancient reptiles once possessed a third eye 
at the back of the head, a fact that may account 
somewhat for the laziness and indifference of their | 
descendants, for the three-eyed reptiles could re- | 
pose on a rock and survey the world on both sides | 
and above them without turning their heads. Full- | 
grown tuatiras are about two feet long; the young | 


| 
| 
| 
| 











THE TUATARA LIZARD 


are seldom less than six inches long when they 
leave the egg. The female tuatara deposits her | 
eggs in a hole in the ground, packs damp earth 
and sand round them, and leaves them. Time and 
the rays of the sun do the rest, and the young 
make their appearance in from ten to twelve 
months. Tuataras were once very numerous in 
New Zealand, but with the advent of man they 
became the prey of pigs, cats, stoats, and weasels, 
and the few that remain are on the many islands 
along the coast, where they now receive govern- 








ment protection. 














Best Quality h 
Felt Pennants 25c Pacers 


Either of above styles in your colors—9 in. x 18 in. 

Four letters or figures 
Pennants would cost you double in the 

stores. We manufacture them, and, by selling direct, 
save you the dealer’s profit. 

Schools and colleges supplied. Send for price list. 

FOWLER MFG. CO., 35 Laurel St., Philadelphia, 
ieee iieteieeentieimiemnnmnteneel 





to any address in the U.S.A. be ape 
will contain the names of Moore's dealers who 
will redeem it. (Where we have no dealer, 
pen will be mailed in Xmas Box.) 

@ The Xmas certificate enables the recipient 
to select the pen and pen point to suit his or 
her special requirement. 

@ Say Moore's Non-Leakable fountain pen to 
your dealer — accept no other 
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They'll fit you 
too dad! si 







Here’s the 
skate dad 
likes to buy 
—for himself 
. as well as 

the boys be- 
cause they’re 
always “just 
right,” no 
matter what 
the size,style 
or shape of 
the shoe. 

The sole 
plate slides 
on the runner to the proper place and is 
rigidly locked in position by two nuts. 


(ONRON 


EXTENSION ICE SKATE 


made in both hockey and curved runner types— 
one size for men—one size for boys, to take care 
of the widest variation in shoe sizes. 

Cut out this ad and show it to Dad—it’s get- 
ting close to Christmas. 

If the hardware man hasn’t got them yet, 
send one dollar for the dandiest skate you ever 
saw—a polished finish that won’t rust, and if 

he skates are not up to your fullest expecta- 
. tions, we’ll return your dollar, 
without a word. 


















You like to go 
Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 


Then surely you will enjoy the National 
Sportsman Magazine with its 160 richly 
illustrated pages, full to overflowing 
with interesting stories and valuable 
information about guns, fishing tackle, 
camp-outfits—the best places to go for 
fish and game, and a thousand and 
one valuable “ How to” hints for 
Sportsmen. The National Sportsman 
is just like a big camp-fire in the 
w where thousands of good fel- 
lows gather once a month and spin 
stirring yarns about their experi- 
ences with rod, dog, rifle and 
im gun. All this for 15c a copy. 


Special Offer 


We will send you 


FREE of Charge 


one of our hand- 
some Ormulo 
Gold watch fobs 
as here shown 
with Seal grain 
leather strap and 
gold plated buckle 
on receipt of $1.00 

© a year’ Ss sub- 
scription to the 
National Sportsman. 
Here’s what you get 
for your money : 


Wisrnie es Gates Sportemes at I5c ea., Val. $I. bank 


‘Total Value, $2.30 
All to you for $1.00. Your money back if not satisfied. 























NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 228 Columbus Av. Boston, Mass. 
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machine that you will be proud 








COMPANION 


From Factory to Home 





S ORIGINATORS of the one-profit Factory-to-Home System, 
we can save you a large amount on the purchase of a high- 
grade family sewing machine, and at the same time send you a 


No other machine, at whatever price sold, can excel the New 
Companion for all kinds of family sewing. If you need a new 
sewing machine in the near future, send for our low prices at once. 
Our new illustrated booklet mailed free to each inquirer. 

ADDRESS SEWING MACHINE DEPARTMENT 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SSS. HSS HS S555 





to own and show to your friends. 
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THE yours Ss COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, an $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Senertgtione may begin at any time during 


sean we pers Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. “We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to ve stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelepe. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








HEADACHE. 


EADACHE is a thing that may spring 
from a variety of conditions. There 
may be only a very slight pain or an 
almost unbearable agony; and the 
symptom may be of little or no signifi- 
eance, the result, for example, of a 

passing indigestion, or it may indicate a disease of 

most serious character. In trying to relieve the 
pain, the first thing to do is to ascertain the cause. 

The sufferer should observe whether the pain is 

continuous or whether it comes and goes, and in 

the latter case, whether the attacks recur regu- 
larly and whether they return at any particular 
time of day. 

Continuous headache is often owing to an or- 
ganic disease within the skull,—perhaps an abscess 
or a tumor pressing on the brain,—or, more com- 
monly, to an infiltration of the brain membranes 
that is the result of a disorder of the blood. A 
headache of the latter origin is often much more 
severe at night, and either absent or endurable 
during the day. 

Persistent headache is often present in kidney 
disease or in arteriosclerosis. In arteriosclerosis 
the headache, if not constant, often occurs when 
the patient wakes in the morning, and is accom- 
panied by cramps in the calves of the legs and by 
dizziness. 

Periodical headaches are sometimes neuralgic 
or of nervous origin,—as in megrim, or sick head- 
ache,— sometimes malarial, and perhaps even 
more frequently still the result of eyestrain. 
Headaches from eyestrain are likely to come on 
toward the end of the day, or at night, especially 
after much reading, sightseeing, or a visit to the 
“movies.” In fact, headaches that come on late 
in the day, in people who have not been fitted to 
glasses, especially if the eyes at the same time 
look tired or reddened, or feel as if a hair or a 
grain of sand had got into them, may be almost 
certainly laid to eyestrain. 

Headache is most common in middle age, and if 
it occurs often in a child or in a person over sixty, 
it is a sign that something is wrong. Usually the 
trouble is with the nose, throat, ears, or eyes in 
the young, and with the arteries or kidneys in 
the old. 
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TWO BUSINESS FAILURES. 


SUCCESSFUL New England business 
woman, who is also the mother of half 
a dozen successful children, entertains 
them with no “when-I-was-a-little-girl” 
story more popular than that of her 
first business enterprise. 

It was a dismal failure. There was to be a 
circus parade in town, which would pass the 
house, and her brothers had rigged up a little 
booth at the edge of the lawn where they intended 
to sell lemonade. With heartless masculine arro- 
gance they refused to accept her as a partner, 
because she was a girl; so she and a little girl 
friend formed a partnership and set up a rival 
booth, where they designed to sell ice cream. 
They borrowed several freezers, bought some of 
their material, and got the rest as a gift from 
sympathizing relatives, and labored hard at mak- 
ing the ice cream. It looked extremely good; so 
good, in fact, that the little merchants took pre- 
cautionary “cross-my-heart’’? vows not to taste a 
mouthful themselves until all had been sold that 
could be sold. 

With their first customer came disillusionment 
and despair. He tasted—and made a face! He 
also demanded his money back; and when they, 
too, had tasted, they could only sorrowfully return 
it. Instead of flavoring extract, they had put in 
the ice cream merely the tasteless pink coloring 
of which the mother of one of them always kept a 
bottle for use in frosting fancy cakes. 

The firm went into bankruptcy and tears on the 
spot, and four freezerfuls of unsalable ice cream 
would have been utterly wasted had not the two 
mothers come to the rescue. They melted, fla- 
vored, and refroze the cream, and although they 
could not do it in time to meet the market, the 
little girls were quite contented to lose their prof- 
its and have an unexpected party for all their 
playmates the next day instead! 

Less fortunate was the outcome of a ‘‘terrible 
catastrophe” that once befell Mr. Booth Tarking- 
= and his cousin in their boyhood—also on circus 

ay. 

“As the weather was extraordinarily sultry,” he 
has recently related, ‘‘we conceived the idea of 
disposing of such fans as we could find at home 
and, maybe, lying carelessly on neighboring 
porches. It was a profitable project, and we had 
a@ monopoly of the trade. We saw visions of at- 
tending the circus that night in splendor. But, 
alas! we plunged. 

“With the $3.33 we had already garnered we 
rushed downtown, bought as many fans as that 
amount would buy, and hurried back to the circus 
grounds. With us, even ahead of us, arrived 
a sudden change in the temperature. History 
records no more spectacular drop in the mercury 
tube than was observed that day. Market garden- 
ers rushed out and covered their tomato plants. 
Frost was in the air. And our fans went begging. 














2.00 a year, in advance, | 





We couldn’t even give them away. Needless to 
relate, we were not spectators that night of the 
feast of splendors beneath the canvas roof.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF BLINDMAN’S BUFF. | 


IGE and Louyain, in this year of war and 
desolation, are names that breathe the very 
echo of tragedy. It is hard to associate 

them with anything as gay and innocent as the 
childish game of blindman’s butf—although that 
game, indeed, owes its origin to a tragic feud be- | 
tween two warriors of the rival cities, as long ago | 
as the year 999. 

Jean Colin of Liége was a mighty fighter of 
gigantic stature and strength, whose chosen 
weapon was neither sword nor spear, but a heavy 
mallet, which he wielded with such terrific effect | 
that it soon earned him the nickname of “Mail- | 
lard,” or the mallet-man. Throughout his own and | 
all the neighboring provinces he became known | 
and dreaded as Colin Maillard. Everywhere he 
was victorious, until only one chieftain, the Count 
of Louvain, still held the field against him. At | 
length they met in a final battle. At the first | 
onset, before the terrible mallet could reach him, 
the Count of Louvain, with his long spear, thrust | 
straight for the giant’s face, and destroyed the 
sight of both his eyes. With the leader of his 
foes thus disabled, he had no doubt of putting them 
to flight ; he counted the victory as good as won. 

But the blinded giant rallied presently from the | 
shock, ordered his esquire to take him into the 
thickest of the fight, and dashed raging against | 
his enemies, brandishing his mallet on either hand | 
as he rode. He slew many a man he could not | 
see, and the terror inspired by his dreadful aspect, 
the execution done by the swinging mallet, and the 
renewed courage of his followers, charging close 
at his heels, first dismayed and then destroyed 
the men of Louvain. Not one survived to tell the 
tale. 

Robert the Devout, then King of France, was 
an ardent admirer of deeds of valor. Such an 
exploit as Colin Maillard’s was entirely to his 
taste. He not only showered gifts and honors 
upon the hero, but caused the players of the court 
to produce a pantomime, representing his achieve- | 
ments, on the stage. They made, as may easily | 
be imagined, an exciting melodrama, which soon 
became so popular that it was played everywhere, 
and imitated even by the children on the streets. 
The great scene was, of course, the blind man 
seeking for his enemies; and the lad who played 
Colin was blindfolded and given a stick, while his 





playmates dodged and ran as he pursued and |. 
| struck or clutched at them. 


To-day the drama, the chieftains and the king 
are forgotten; they are relegated to dry and dusty 
chronicles. But the game still lives. To English 
and American children it is blindman’s buff; in 
Europe it is still called ‘‘colin-maillard.” 
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EARLY POLISH. 


HERE is one little girl in New York who is 
in line for a diplomatic position when the 
government decides to admit women to the 
corps. She was sitting on a park bench with an- 
other child, and there was evidently some disa- 
greement between them. Suddenly the discreet 
maiden turned to her obnoxious companion, smiled 
sweetly, and said: 
“Well, if one of us should get off this seat, I’d 
have more room.” 
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DEAR FRIENDS. : 

In my letter to you last week I explained 
how you could earn all your Christmas Gifts 
without money cost through our Premium 
Offers in The Companion of October 2ist. 
This week my message is to the smaller 
number of readers who would rather have 
money than Premiums for their reward. 


Money for Christmas! Our Cash Offers on 
pages 541, 542 and 543 of the Premium Number 
suggest a way by which you can earn any 
amount needed for the holiday season. For 
instanee, you will be paid 50 cents, in place of 
the Premium, for each new subscription you 
get, and when you have sent five new sub- 
scriptions you will receive $2.50 extra instead 
of a Winner’s Gift. That. makes a total of 
$5.00 for every five subscriptions! 


Nor is that all. A special prize of a $2.50 
Christmas Gold Coin is to be given to every- 
one who gets the five new subscriptions before 
Christmas. That will bring your reward for 
the first five subscriptions up to $7.50. 


In winning the Christmas Gold Coin you 
have not, even then, exhausted the great pos- 
sibilities of our cash offers, for if you obtain 
ten or more new subscriptions before June 
30th next you will also receive a Bag of Gold 
containing anywhere from $5.00 to $500.00, 
according to the number of subscriptions you 
send in. The Bag of Gold is given in ad- 
dition to all the other cash rewards already 
mentioned, and you can claim it as soon as you 
have finished your work. 


In view of all these offers, I feel justified i in 
saying that there are few ways of investing 
your spare time that will pay you as well 
as introducing The Companion among your 
friends and neighbors. As most people are 
ordering their magazines now for 1916, this is 
the best time of all the year to get new sub- 
scriptions. The three weeks that remain 
before Christmas can be made to yield a very 
large return if you use your time to the best 
advantage. 


THE WORKERS’ SECRETARY, 

















ET’S have a 
party — seven 
courses—and every 
course Nabisco.” 
Your little ones can 
have “ parties” to 
their heart’s content 
with “real food” if 
you keep Nabisco 
in the house. 
These dessert con- 
fections are enjoyed 
by young sa old. 
Try them with 
fruits or ices or 
; creams or puddings. 


: | In ten-cent and twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
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NABISCO 





Sugar Wafers 
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0 BOYS 
Are You Ready? 


When the cold snap fixes 
the ice in prime condition you 
should be ready with a pair of 
Barney & Berry skates. There 
is no other sport so enjoyable 


and no other skate so good. 








The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





Send for the new catalogue, 
containing hockey rules and 
directions for building an ice 
rink. It illustrates the ‘““Amer- 
ican Club,” the “Internation- 
al,” the “All Clamp,” the 
“Continental,” the ‘Tubular 
Hockey,” the “Canadian 











Men with rigs make $100to Tr month deliv- 

Hockey,” and others. ering Aladdin lamps on trial. C harles Conrad, a 

f Fry hv dy two winters during @ new man, sold 

You can select the style desi: nd on at . 
ask your dealer to “neue. _ a da Sit jose nels tat introd 
fF hereb Aladdin free. Write quick. Onl iy 
D) BARNEY & BERRY, 79 Broad St. one ineach locality gets this offer. Address nearest office, 
ee MANTLE LAMP CO 468 Aladdin Bld 

®) Springfield, Mass. Se <coperh iietenanne teak Minette keane Eeecetetnelnertt* 

Chicago ee Yorke’ City 








The New Game for Little Folks—al- 
most like a real ‘‘Show.’’ Big cut-out 
tent is all ready to put up, with Clowns, 
Riders, Elephants, Tigers, Lions, Camels, Monkeys 
—13 animals in all. Boys and Girls go wild over it. 
Animals and figures are done in actual colors on 
card board. Tent is made of the same material, 
with colored flags and U.S. flag for center. Height 
of tent 10inches. Prices 10c and 25c. If your dealer can- 
not supply-you send us 10c or 25c with 5 cents for postage 
and packing and we will send circus by return mail. Buy 
them by the dozen—mail them to your children friends. 


M. R. CHESNEY CO., Inc. 
206 Graphic Arts Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Also Mfrs. of Uncle Bill’s Merry-Go-Round, 25c. By mail, 30c. 












The Wonderful New 
Aladdin incandescent 
lamp burning 
oil ( kerosene ei 
twice the fight re) ‘the best 
round wick flame 
lamp, at half the oil coat. This 
is proved by tests of U. S. Govern- 
ment and 33 leading Universities. 


ra Loaned You 
~a® For 10 Days 


Find ¢ out in your home, at our expense, on the 
Aladdin beats gasoline, acetylene, even the elec- 
tric Tungsten. nomoney. We prepay SS 
and pay return express if sent back. 3,000,000 
now cale in its Toc Md light. Children run it, 
Awarded Gold position, 


$100 to $300 Per Ser Month, Men! 
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HEN the Hipson family—consisting 

W of Grandma Hipson, Mr. and Mrs. 

Hipson, and the kitten—moved from 
the country to the city, grandma and the 
kitten viewed the proceedings with disap- 
proval. Grandma looked the more melan- 
choly, but the kitten made the more noise. 

‘*Cheer up, mother!’’ said Mr. Hipson, as 
soon as the furniture movers had gone. 
‘*You’ll soon get used to it.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said grandma sadly, ‘‘I don’t believe 
I ever shall, John.’? She walked along the 
hall of their apartment, and standing in the 
kitchen door, looked at the gas stove. When 
she spoke next, her hands were folded before 
her and the flowers in her bonnet trembled. 
‘*No, John,’’ she sighed, ‘‘not with that stove! 
I like a stove that is a stove, and not a little 
tin cupboard with four spigots and a gridiron 
top like that.’’ 

And the more sorrowful her voice sounded, 
the louder the kitten lamented in its basket. 

‘*Poor puss!’? said grandma, wiping her 
eyes. ‘‘I know just how it feels.’’ 

She let it out of the basket, and when the 
family began to put things straight, grandma 
did twice as much work as the others and 
looked twice as sad; and the kitten searched 
the flat for mice in a dismal manner, like a 
kitten that knew in advance that there were 
no mice there. 

**All on one floor!’’ sighed grandma, when 
the hardest of the work was finished. ‘‘It 
doesn’t seem natural, John. No cellar —’’ 

‘*And no cellar steps,’’ John reminded her. 

**No attic —’’ continued grandma. 

‘*And no attic stairs,’? John reminded her 
again. 

‘*Yes, yes,’’? said grandma, ‘‘I know the 
stairs bothered me a bit, but not as much as 
this, Lohn—not as much as this.’’ 

And seating herself in her chair, she rocked 
with the air of a grandmother who was trying 
to resign herself to her fate, but who simply 
knew she would never like it. 

‘*To-morrow morning,’’ said Mrs. Hipson, 
‘*we’ll have to find a good grocery store and 
butcher shop. ’’ 

Grandma’s eyes brightened a little at this, 
but the next moment she was seeing difficulties 
again. 

‘*T like a boy to bring the things right to 
my kitchen,’’ she said, ‘‘so I can make him 
stand there while I look them over. Then if 
the meat isn’t right, back it goes; and if the 
eggs are one short or one broken, he’s there to 
see it; and if I pay him he can give me the 
change, and I know that everything’s all 
right. That’s the natural way. But with 
these dumb-waiter things —’’ 

‘*What a beautiful sunset over there!’’ said 
Mrs, Hipson, as grandma relapsed into silence. 

**Splotchy, kind of,’’ said grandma. 

‘*And listen!’’ said Mrs. Hipson, leaning 
over toward the open window. ‘‘A robin, I 
declare! He must be going home over in the 
park.’’ 

‘*Tf that’s a robin, Mary,’’ said grandma, 
‘she’s caught an awful cold.’’ 

In short, as will be seen, grandma had turned 
herself against the place, not because she really 
disliked it, but out of loyalty to the country 
that had been her home so many years, 
although, when she found she could buy rhu- 
barb and vegetables at lower prices than she 
had been paying in the little town where she 
had lived all her life, her eyes grew brighter 
and the corners of her mouth forgot to droop. 

‘*There’s one thing I will say, Mary,’’ she 
said, as she rolled the pie paste. ‘‘Here it’s 
set in to rain, and if we were back home, the 
groceryman and the butcher would leave their 


tracks all over our clean kitchen; but here) 


they won’t.’’ 

A bell rang, and grandma opened the dumb- 
waiter door with a gesture that was almost 
professional. She examined the rhubarb and 
vegetables like one who was in her element, 
and the next time the kitten mewed she re- 
garded it over her spectacles and rebuked it. 

‘*Now, Mary,’’ she said, ‘‘I’m just going 
to see what this gas stove can do.’’ : 

And if ever a gas stove was given the fight 
of its life, it happened then and it happened 
there. First grandma set upon it with the 
soup bones, and then came a heavy attack with 
the roast. She prepared her reinforcements, 
and in due order she met the enemy with 
charges of turnips, carrots, spinach, and pota- 
toes. She rushed the enemy’s right flank with 
two rhubarb pies, and she rushed its left flank 
with an assault of white sauce and parsley. 

The oven echoed with a continual volley of 
gravy shots exploding out of the roast, pies 
sizzled, potatoes bubbled, spinach steamed; 
and over it all stood grandma, stern and com- 
manding, prodding her forces with a fork 
whenever she thought it necessary, or pepper- 
ing them with salt, and stirring them up to 
fresh activity until the kettles fairly roared 
again! 

‘Mother, ’’ said John, when he reached the 
pie that night, ‘‘did you make this pie?’’ 


THE VERDICT 


BY GEORGE 





WESTON 


‘‘Why?’’ said grandma, beaming over her 
spectacles. ‘‘Do you like it, John?’’ 

‘*Like it?’? said John. ‘Why, it’s the best 
pie I ever tasted in all my life!’’ 

And after grandma had beamed at John, 
and had beamed at Mary, and had beamed at 
the kitten,—which was sitting on the fire 
escape in a finished manner, watching the flight 
of the homing birds,—she suddenly fell into 
the attitude of one who listens to a far-off 
sound. 

‘*Mary,’’ she said, ‘‘that isa robin! I can 
hear him again. And look at that beautiful 
sunset !’? 

And when Mary played the piano that 
evening, grandma looked up from the sleeping 
kitten in her lap, and whispered: 

‘‘Now, Mary, let’s have ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ ’’ 

® & 


“MOTHER” AND THE SOLDIERS. 


HE horrors, sufferings, and various dis- 

comforts occasioned by the present Euro- 

pean war have been often and vividly 
described. Here is an incident of another 
kind, related in the Manchester Guardian. 
It has no direct connection with any actual 
battlefield, but it tells a pleasant tale of simple, 
cheerful human kindliness. 

Two soldiers of England’s territorial con- 
tingent were sent on a mission so far from 
headquarters that they had to take an automo- 
bile. They were hungry on their return late 
in the evening, and seeing the signboard of an 
inn, they drove their car into the yard, and 
entered the house by way of the back door. 
A pleasant-faced old lady appeared, and ad- 
dressing her, one of the soldiers said: 

‘*Now, mother, is there anything to eat?’’ 

‘*Well, you can have some nice cold beef, 
and if you care to wait half an hour, I’ll cook 
you some potatoes and a cauliflower. ’’ 

“Ah! Worth waiting for, mother,’’ said 
the soldier. 

She smiled approvingly, and told them to go 
into her parlor, ‘‘if they had a mind,’’ and 
study her stuffed birds and other curios. In 
due time they were summoned to the meal, 
over which they were glad to have her preside, 
for she talked very entertainingly. 

After dinner was over, one of the men said, 
‘*Now, then, mother, how much do we owe 
you??? 

‘*Oh, nothing,’? she replied, smiling. 
‘*There was plenty of beef in, and we grow 
vegetables ourselves. Besides, I’ve been very 
glad to have you.’’ 

‘*But look here, mother, I’d never have 
come in ordering stuff to eat without expecting 
to pay for it. You know you can’t keep an 
inn open for nothing. Now,can you, mother?’’ 

‘*No, I can’t, my dear lad. I don’t try to. 
This isn’t an inn; it’s the house next door.’’ 
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AN INDIAN BALL GAME. 


X- PRESIDENT | Roosevelt, while re- 
counting in Scribner’s his Brazilian 
journeys, describes a curious game of 

ball played by the Parecis Indians, in which 
the head alone is used as the propelling force. 
‘*There are, of course, ’’ he writes, ‘‘no such 
rules as in a game among civilized men, and 
I saw no disputes. There may be eight or 
ten, or many more, players on each side. The 
ball is never touched with hands or feet, or 
with anything except the top of the head. It 
is hard to decide whether to wonder most at 
the strength and dexterity with which it is hit 


|or butted with the head, as it comes down 


through the air, or at the reckless speed and 
skill with which the players throw themselves 
headlong on the ground to return the ball if it 
comes low down. 

‘‘Why they do not grind off their noses I 
cannot imagine. Some of the players hardly 
ever failed to catch and return the ball if it 
came in their neighborhood, and with such a) 
vigorous toss of the head that it often flew in | 
a great curve for a really astonishing distance. ’’ | 
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AS TO THE USE OF ICE. 
NGLISH men-of-war, says Harper’s 
Magazine, have no ice-making machines 
on board, as our ships do, and everyone 
knows how the English fail to understand our 
preferences in the matter of ice, especially in 
our drinks. 

An English officer was on board one of our | 
ships of the Asiatic fleet, and, on being served | 
with an iced drink, commented on the delights 
of having cool water on board. An American 
officer responded with an offer of a small cake 
of ice, which was sent the following morning. 
Meeting the Englishman ashore some time 
later, the American asked him if he had en- 
joyed the ice. 

‘*Enjoyed it, old top? Why, do you know, 
that was the first cold bawth I’ve had since I 
left England !’’ 





The Truth About Poultry 


Get the Facts by 
<ngeat 
e 


One- 
Man 





Plant 


Successful Methods of Men on Farms or Small Acreage. 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one volume. 


By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


REAL work, with real poultry, on a real New England 
Farm. This is a simple story of what has been done 
bya manat forty-five yearsof age, townbred and cityedu- 
cated, getting out of practice of medicine, buying a small 
farm in the hill country, and making a success of the ven- 
ture. Not onlyis therearingof chicks andthemanagement 
of adult fowl completely covered, but the interesting side 
issues of frui' 
of milk, that cannot be escaped 

facts—rarely found in print. 

as found in actual life on a one-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The One-Man Poultry 
Plant, in twelve parts (book form), and the 
American Poultry Advocate, one year, for 
only 50 cents, book and Advocate, three years, 
for only $1.00, if order is sent at once. 

Our paper is handsomely illustrated, practical, pro- 
gressive and up-to-date on poultry matters. Established 
1892. 44to 132 pages monthly. 50centsa year. 3 months’ 
trial, 10 cents. —— copy free. Catalogue of poultry 
literature free. Address 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 585 Hooexins Bux., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















your stove 
this way: 


In the first place if you want a thin, 
hard, brilliant, lasting lustre use a polish that 
will give that result. There is only one 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 


Apply with cloth or brush. Let dry, then 
polish with cloth or brush. By using this polish 
and following this method, all the mess, dust 
and fuss are avoided, and stove polishing be- 
comes a pleasure—because it’s a pleasure to 
see your stove looking like new all the time. 
Look at the can and be sure_you 
get Satin Gloss, the improved 
stove polish. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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New Companion Sewing Machine 


IF. a new machine is required for your 
fall and winter sewing may we 

not send you an illustrated 

descriptive booklet of the 

Ne Le aya ma ~ ‘ 

warranted sewing 

machine is built for a lifetime of 

service, is equipped with up-to- 
date attachments, is sold to 

of The panion at a very low 

and is delivered free at any 

ight station in the United States. 


Write for free booklet to-day. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 





















and Train- 


Boston STAMMERERS” Institute Ano tri 


36 Bromfield Street. Boston. Established 48 years. 


AGENTS -ersany INCOME Large manufacturer 
of Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc., wishes representa- 
tive in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Whole or spare time. Credit given. Send for particulars. 


FREEPORT MFG. CO., 36 Main Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








Water Supply 
for FARMS 


and 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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BOSTON, MASS. 








Sign of Value 


The value of a _ trade- 
name to us dealers is meas- 
ured by its value to you. 


To both you and us the 
word “‘Clothcraft”’ identifies 
basic worth in clothes for 
men and young men. 


It stands for sixty-nine years 
of constantly improved manufac- 
turing methods, for the benefit of 
those who buy at $10 to $25. 


The Clothcraft label on a coat 
is a guaranty of careful selection 
of fabrics, scientific workmanship, 
unquestionable style and _ satis- 
factory service. 


Come to the store and try on 
one of the many attractive Cloth- 
craft suits and overcoats. Be sure 
to see the Clothcraft Blue Serge 
Specials—‘‘4130"’ at $18.50 and 
“5130” at $15.00. 











The Clothcraft Store | 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 
CLOTHCRAFT ALL WOOL CLOTHES 


HOe 5 tee 


to Wear 
Made by The Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleveland 

















Schools and Colleges. 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 




















that uses it. 


It is clean and healthful. 


Hill’s “Eatmore” 
Popping Corn 


Awarded 3 first prizes at the New England Corn Exposition, 
Worcester, Nov. 7-12, 1910. Awarded first prize by everybody 


Recognized everywhere as the finest corn grown. 


Before and After Shaking 


Hill’s “Eatmore” Corn is raised in northern states where climate and soil seem 
peculiarly adapted to producing that “flinty” corn so desirable for popping. Hill's 
Corn is dried and packed under most perfect 
sanitary conditions, safe from mice and mould. 
Notice the package. 
Look for it in stores always in this package. 








This 1 Oc. package shelled corn makes | 0 quarts popped 
Remember. evenings were made for pop corn. 











W. M. HILL, Woodman, New Hampshire 





A cent a quart. 
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Only 10 Cents a Half-Pound Tin 


A pure, wholesome and efficient baking pow- 2 
der, guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction or 
money refunded. Ask your grocer for the 


Revere Baking Powder and accept no other brand. 
D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 














FLAVOR THE 
DRESSING 


For Your 


Christmas 


Turkey or Goose 
With 
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RANOMSTHERS 





Appreciated in Meets every 

homes where requirement of 
QUALITY WESTFIELD 
COUNTS STANDARD 


Treat your family to some real old-fashioned mince pies 


For Christmas Dinner 


Don’t wait too long before ordering. Your grocer’s supply may be exhausted. Order TO-DAY. 
WHIPPLE COMPANY, Natick, Mass. 
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| Pree 
Christmas 
Package 


IS desirable Package of gift cards, 
/ seals, and booklets will supply the ma- 
terial to give just the right finishing touch 
to your holiday gift packages. It contains 
7 Christmas Booklets, beautifully embossed 
in colors and gold and bound with silk cord, 
5 Christmas Cards, assorted designs, and 
12 Christmas Seals. 
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The regular price of the Package is 25 cents, 

How to Get It Free. postpaid. When goods to the value of $2.50 

or more are purchased from our Premium List prior to Christmas, we will include 

this Christmas Package free of charge. Christmas orders should be sent early. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Good physicians 


wool underwear 
wards off 
cold-weather 
diseases. 


Ask your own doctor 
if you have any doubt 
about the importance of wear- 

ing woolen undergarments. It’s merely 
a matter of selecting the proper kind—the 
kind that has health-giving qualities. 


-gotkWoan,. 


Standard 
Wool Underwear 


is made of pure stock, so knit that it gives proper warmth, yet 
affords ventilation and complete absorption of perspiration. 


Get Rockwood’s Standard Wool Underwear—the ‘‘ounce 
of prevention that’s worth a pound of cure.’’ 


In natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel’s hair and 
fancy colors. Avoid substitutes. Look for the Rockwood 
label in the neck and on the waistband of every garment. 


Prices 75c., $1.00, $1.50, $2.50 
PER GARMENT 


Your dealer should have Rockwood’s Standard Wool 
Underwear. We do not sell direct, but if he hasn’t 
it, send us his name and we will see that you are 
supplied. Let us mail you complimen- 
tary copy of our latest book- 
let, replete with valuable 
health suggestions. 


GEO. ROCK WOOD 
é & CO. 
Bennington, Vt. 


will tell you that. 
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“So-Handy” Knife Kit 


‘Tas is an exceedingly 
useful Pocket Kit. It 
appeals instantly to Farm- 
ers, Boy Scouts, Campers, 
Fishermen, Hunters, etc. 
Packed in a neat leather 
pouch, and weighing but 
five ounces, it can be easily 
carried in the pocket, and 
will prove a practical serv- 
iceable outfit for all kinds 
of “odd jobs.” It comprises 
a Jackknife with a good 
blade and seven tools,— 
File, Reamer, Screw Driver, 
Bottle Opener, Chisel, Rule, 
Gimlet,—all made of high- 
grade steel, carefully hard- 
ened and tempered. 


Our Special Offer This “SO-HANDY” KNIFE KIT 


given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription sent us within the next 60 days. 
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Secretary’s Outtfi 


HIS OUTFIT contains an un- 

usual variety of material for 
Office, home, or school vse Each 
piece is high grade, and all are 
contained in a partitioned keratol 
leather case, and are as follows: 

1 “REX” FOUNTAIN PEN with 
14k solid gold, iridium-tipped 
pen, fully guaranteed. 

MAGIC KNIFE. This is the easiest 
and simplest knife toopen. The 
blade moves into position when 
pressure is applied on the oppo- 
site end. 

1 PROPELLING PENCIL. 

1 COMBINATION PEN AND 
PENCIL. 

1 FLAT POCKET PENCIL 
HOLDER with rubber tip. 

1 BOX LEADS. 1 INK FILLER. 


On 'r Offer The Secretary’s Outfit given to Companion sub- 


_scribers only for one new solicited subscription 
for The Companion and 15c. extra ; or the Outfit may be purchased 
from us for $1.25. In either case we deliver free anywhere in the U.S. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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